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ONSIDERABLE smoke, but very little 
fire, has been generated during the past 
week in the dispute between the reigning 


inces. Feeble efforts have been made by the 
Peking authorities towards coercing the South- 
erners into compliance with the Metropolitan 
party's wishes, but beyond a few little skirmishes 
in Hunan, nothing of any consequence has really 
happened. A Mandate issued a few days ago at 
Peking cashiered several minor leaders of the 
Southern movement, but the “big fellows’’ seem 
to have been carefully avoided. In the mean- 
time, additional trouble has developed con- 
siderably north of Peking, in the province of 
Kirin, the local officials there having defied the 
Central government. Three brigades of Chinese 
troops from Mukden have been ordered North 
to assert the Acting President’s authority, but 
it is not yet quite clear whether the Japanese 
and Russian railway authorities will allow troops 
to be sent over the railways under their separate 


jurisdictions. If they are deprived of the use of 
the railways it will be quite a trying march for 
the troops at this time of the year. eanwhile, 
the activities of the Japanese in China overshadow 
all domestic questions. 


HE interned German and Austrian vessels 
that have been rusting at anchor in Chinese 
waters since the declaration of war in 1914, have 
at last been turned over to the Allies for use in 
connection with the war. The negotiations and 
intrigues that have been going on since China 
gained possession of these boats is an excellent 
example of the Oriental way of doing business. 
Immediately after China declared war, the Chinese 
General Chamber of Commerce, representing the — 
leading Chinese business men of Shanghai and 
other outports, sent a memorial to Peking 
suggesting that these boats be placed in service 
where they would be of benefit to China’s allies 
and also where they would be of benefit in 
moving the accumulated Chinese cargoes (most 
of which are of vital necessity in the prosecution 
of the war) from China to the other ports of the 
world. It was even suggested that these boats 
might well be used as the nucleus of a Chinese 
merchant marine. This at least should have 
appealed to the patriotism of all Chinese, officials 
as well as business men. But the opportunity 
for personal profit on the part of certain Peking 
officials, seems to have been the main considera- 
tion since the boats came into China’s possession. 
Without asking for public tenders from com- 
panies desiring to operate the boats, as was done 
in Siam and also in other countries where German 
and Austrian boats have been seized, China 
leased them to a Chinese company known as the 
Tah-tah Syndicate, and the- price of the lease, 
which is reputed to have been a million dallars, 
is said to have been advanced by a Japanese con- 
cern. Whether this be true or not is not known, 
but it is known that from the day the vessels 
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were taken over by the Tah-tah company, a full 
force of Japanese immediately began the work of 
Bay the boats, and it is also known that 
certain foreigners who desired positions as officers 


on the boats were always referred to a Japanese 
in charge. 


N this connection a comment from the North 


China Daily News of Shanghai is apropos : 


“It is unfortunate that there has been so much 
delay in securing these vessels for the purposes of the 
Allies, but the fact that many highplaced personages 
were interested in the Tah-tah Syndicate and that in- 
dependent charter abroad would be much more profitable 
than an official arrangement with the Allies, has led to 
much wire-pulling calculated to deflect the Government 
from its obvious duty of letting the ships be used in a 
manner most likely to contrbute towards ending the war.” 


Then along the same line, after discussing the 
_ organization of a secret society at Peking, the 


purpose of which was to bring about the — 


assasination of a certain Peking official, the Peking 
and Tientsin Times, prints the following: 


“While the society does not, hold the Premier 
blameless, they consider that I’sao Ju-lin, who as they 
claim, received a million dollars for putting the shipping 
deal through, and then had to pay 240,000 dollars 
back to the Japanese on account of the ships having 
to be handed over to the Allies, is the real 
offender, They claim that Tsao Juo-lin was unable to 
pay the remainder back on account of having distributed 
it among those who helped him to conclude the deal, 
but that he has been promised that if he is successful in 
securing for Japan the Arms monopoly and the Nanking 
Mining area, this amount will not be asked for. ‘The 
society also claims to have other knowledge of ‘T’sao 
Ju-lin’s activities, and it is for this reason that they have 
decided upon his death.’ 


HE German and Austrian boats taken over 

by China have an aggregate tonnage of 
29,984 tons gross. Arrangements as to their 
operation have not yet been worked out. Since 
the greater bulk of enemy shipping that was 
seized in the ports of the United States and in 
South America has been turned over to the 
American Shipping Board, it is probable that 
the Austrian boats at least that were seized 
in China may be handled likewise. The Ger- 


man boats may be operated through British. 


shipping management. Just recently it has 
been suggested that the boats be operated 
under the flag of China though some inter-allied 
agreement. This would permit the entire 
crews to consist of Chinese, and the masters of 
the boats to consist of persons of Allied or 
neutral nationality. This would be the easiest 
way out of the difficulty, because if the boats 
were operated under either American or British 
flags, the officers would have to be of those 
nationalities, and there is now a great scarcity of 
competent men capable of operating ships of this 
character. At any rate, the boats are now to be 
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placed in service. That is the important factor 
both from the standpoint of Allied needs, and 
also from the standpoint of China’s best interests. 


‘If Chinese officials have not the moral stamina 
_to perform this service, the People of China 


should be glad that China has friends who are 
strong enough to do the right thing for her. 


news from Europe this week has been 


of a startling character all round. ‘The 
Germans are being hard pressed on the Western 
front by the Allied troops and have had to give 
up a number of important positions. The Ger- 
mans, apparently, have also abandoned any 
further efforts in the direction of Petrograd. 
The most important news, however, comes from 
the Austro-Italian border, where the Italians have 
suffered a reverse of rather serious proportions 
at the hands of a strong force of Austrians 
and Germans. The details given at first by 
Reuter’s agency as to the enormous strength 
of the reinforcements which the Germans had 
drawn from other fronts in order to aid the 
Austrians in their onslaughts against the Italians 
were, however, a few days later considerably 
modified. The Germans claim to have taken a 
hundred thousand prisoners and 800 guns. We 
will desist from: any attempt at explaining the 
military operations. As regards the political 
situation, it 1s curious to note thgt there are 
internal difficulties both in Germany and in Italy. 


Dr. Michaelis, the German Chancellor, appoint- 


ed only a few months ago, has already proved 
himself unacceptable, and is succeeded by Count 
Hertling, the aged Bavarian Premier, who, 
according to comments in the _ Prussian 


press, will probably not last much _ longer. 


than his predecessors did. In Italy, the resigna- 
tion of the Cabinet on October 27 followed, the 


Chamber’s rejection of the vote of confidence, 


and a new Cabinet has been formed by Signor 
Orlando. ‘The Italian reverse has had the effect 
of hastening war preparations in America. The 
U. S. authorities have decided to send troops in 
future not only to the French front but to the 
Italian front. It may not be out of place to 
mention in passing that it is a mistake to connect 
the Pope's recent peace proposals with the 
indifference shown by the Italian troops. 


Although the Holy See is in Italy and the Pope 


is an Italian, Roman Catholic influence, par- 
ticularly in its relation to political matters, is 
greater by far in Austria than it is in Italy, and 
if the Pope’s plea for peace had any effect on the 
morale or feelings of the troops at all, it would 
in the ordinary course have it on the Austrian 
troops and not on the Italians. 


LSEWHERE in this issue of the Review 
appears an article entitled, “ Japan’s Iron 
Clutch is Closing in on China” that was contri- 


buted by a Chinese woman, Dr. Ida Kahn, who 
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is a lineal descendant of the family of Confucius. 
When a babe, she was adopted by Miss Gertrude 
Howe, a missionary of the Methodist Episcopal 
church working in Kiukiang. Miss Howe 
educated her and when she was eighteen years 
old, together with Mary Stone, another Chinese 
young woman, she was taken to America where 
she entered the medical department of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Both made splendid records 
and were graduated with honor, being among the 
very first women graduates of any nationality 
from that university. On her return to China 
Dr. Kahn practiced medicine in ‘Kiukiang for a 
time and then went to Nanchang where she _ be- 
came head of a mission hospital. For the last 
year she has been head of the Peiyang Women’s 
Hospital in Tientsin. Since her graduation 
from college Dr. Kahn has returned to America 
and taken post graduate work at the University 
of Chicago and also a special course in Oriental 
diseases 1n London. In addition to her duties 
as head of the Peiyang Women’s Hospital, she 


is a member of the Executive Board of the Flood 


Relief Committee at Tientsin. 


HE Tokio Mainichi seems to have a grudge 


against America and in a recent issue 


regaled its readers with an editorial article in 


which the point was made that the Japanese 
people should see to it that their ‘“ virtues of 
reserve and self-negation are not misunderstood 
by the Americans.” The following are extracts 
from this bellicose editor’s article: “If our country 


should see America in a proper perspective and | 


America should see Japan ina similar manner, 
then the friendship between Japan and America 
would increase in intimacy all the more. America 
will not hesitate to sacrifice anything in order to 
maintain and extend her interests, although she 

rofesses to stand for the principles of liberty and 
husianity. Japan is different. She considers it a 
virtue to sacrifice her own interests. Hence, she 
is liable to be taken advantage of by other nations. 
Japan’s attitude toward America 1s indeed such. 
When America was about to prevent Japanese 
immigration in America, Japan did not take steps 
to protest against it. On the contrary, Japan 
promised not to send immigrants, as witness the 
Gentleman’s Agreement.... If Japan yield 50 
per cent, America will make Japan yield 100 per 
cent. In Japan such attitude is considered a 
mark of greediness. But America considers it a 
very natural thing to do. Therein lies a dif- 
ference of opinion between the two nations. 
When Viscount Ishii, Japan’s special envoy, 
went to America, he was royally welcomed, dined 
and feasted. But at the same time the import- 
ant issues pending between the two nations have 
not been settled, such as the steel question and 
the gold question. This is like patting a man’s 
cheek with the right hand and pinching him with 
the left hand. The reason why the Americans 
treat Japan and the Japanese in that way is 
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because of Japanese virtues of self-abnegation 
and reserve, which are misunderstood by the 
Americans as meaning cowardice. Unless Japan 
takes some steps to see that America and the 
Americans will no longer hold Japan in scorn 
there will be no end to America’s audacity.”’ 


R. E. H. PARKER, professor of Chinese 

at the Victoria University of Manchester, 
formerly a British Consul in China and author of 
“China, Her History, Diplomacy and Com- 
merce—-1917,”’ has the following to say regard- 
ing China’s present difficulties in the August 
Asiatic Review, London: 


“Submarines and revolutions all along the 
line both by land and by sea, have made letter 
and newspaper connections with China so delayed 
and so precarious that it is difficult for a mere Eu- 
ropean in these parts to piece happenings together | 
in intelligible form, even supposing there were 


any intelligibility at all to be got out of the 


harlequin and clown rough-and-tumble, which 
for the moment seems to have only had the 
figurative effect of knocking the two policemen’s 
heads off with the usual old-time pantomimic 
string of sausages (possibly, it is hinted, of the 
German’ persuasion), and the flattening up of 
the said policemen against what may be called 
the Dutch-Japanese scenery. Certainly the 
foreign press in China can tell us little more then 
we can see or guess at for ourselves—namely, that 
wooden swords and sausages are flying round on 


a serio-comic stage. Meanwhile, the Chinese 


Leninites and Bolshevikis are airing — their 
mischievous views ad /iditum in the native Press, 
probably primed with ‘German Gold’; but luckily 
the three real things that matter—the people, 
trade, and British-guided revenue—are going on 


-much as usual, and China is once more proving 


what has over and over again been asseverated in 
these successive articles that her 3,000-year-old 
stability is practically independent of both central 
and local ‘government.’ We may hope therefore 
that wise counsels will gradually supervene, and 
China find her feet again, and that she may 
not commit suicide by dividing herself into 
two hostile factions, north and south. Even 
if the writer ‘knew a thing or two, you know’ 
(which he does not), it would be highly improper 
for him to disclose it; he therefore takes refuge 
in competent native assertions as conveyed in a 
private letter from a_highly-trained Chinese 
gentleman of high character, who is watching the 
tun on the spot with detached eye. Put into 
English, his words are as follows: ‘The crazy 
Chinese ship seems to get into more troubled 
waters than ever; the rabid Republicans could 
only talk-talk-talk in Parliament, and thus they 
disgusted the military powers, who, however do 
not know how to get even that far. . Though 
there are some honest souls among them, they 
are as a body not statesmanlike ....” 
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to hand by the mail from 

America bring further details of the re- 
marks of Viscount Ishii there but the remarkable 
fact is the slight attention which has been paid 
editorially by the New York press to the 
Viscount’s enunciation of a “Monroe Doctrine”’ 
for Japan. The New York Times, inan editorial 
in a sympathetic vein, comments as follows: 


It is true, as Viscount Ishii remarks, that in the 


Monroe Doctrine as originally proclaimed, there is no_ 


express engagement or promise not to molest our 
neighbors, but that engagement is implied in the circum- 
stances which led to the declaration of President 
Monroe, and it inheres in the very spirit of the Doctrine 


itself, insomuch that any breach of it would be an 


inexcusable fault, for which we may be sure we should 


promptly be called to account. Therefore, wher 


Viscount Ishii declares that the absence of the express 
pledge from the Monroe Doctrine, is a ‘fundamental 
difference” between that Doctrine and the declared 


policy of Japan toward China, he enhances, it may be 


unconsciously, the binding force of her engagement to 


seek no térritorial advantage over her neighbor. Our 


engagement not to molest our sister republics in this 
hemisphere was sufficiently clear and inviolable, even if 
not expressly given. If,.in comparison, Japan’s 
commitment gains greater force through expression, it 
must be very strong indeed. At least.it is gratifying to 
us that it has been given in this clear manner, and there 
is further cause for satisfaction in the feeling that Vis- 
count Ishii’s words have removed, we hope permanently, 
all chance that differences might arise between the 
United States and Japan out of the development of her 
policy toward China. | | 


In the meantime, of course, we out here in 
China, regardless of what the Viscount may say, 


always bear in mind that the reason why Japan | 


declared war on Russia was to maintain the 
integrity of Korea! 


eps American Manufacturers Export As- 
sociation, composed of more than 600 of 
the leading manufacturers of the United States 
who are interested in foreign trade has sent the 
Review the following communication, which is of 
great interest to China and to all Americans and 
other foreigners who have business interests in 
the Far East. A copy of the same resolution was 
sent to the Honorable Robert Lansing, Secretary 
of State of the United States. The resolution 
follows: | 

“At a meeting held September 5 the board 
of dircctors of the American Manufacturers 
Export Association, in which are represented 
more than 600 manufacturers of the United 
States, many of whom are exporting their prod- 
ucts to the Far East, and all of whom,are 
concerned in the safeguarding of American 
commercial interest abroad, have unanimously 
adopted the following resolutions: 

“Whereas, The friendly and benevolent 
message of President Wilson to China of last 
June, a time of internal dissensions in that 
country, in which was expressed the sincere 
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hope that China in her own interest and of the 


world would re-establish internal tranquility and 
political co-ordination, has given rise to much 


discussion in the Japanese press and Japanese 
Diet, and the right of the United States to 


communicate friendly advice direct to China has 
been questioned therein, and 


“Whereas, Statements recently published 1n_ 


Tokio attributed to officials and interviews in 
America with unofficial Japanese claim for Japan 
a special position relative to China, and | 
“Whereas, Political paramountcy 1n China 
of any one country would be inconsistent with 
American rights acquired by treaty with China 
and would be contrary to the policy of the open 
door, which has been accepted by all the powers, 
and would result in the impairment of the 
territorial integrity of China, and of the inde- 
pendent form of its Government, and > | 
“Whereas, In our opinion, a frank expression 


of the American position vis a vis nations,. 


politically and economically Jess strong than 
itself, would further the traditional friendship 
between the United States and Japan and 
insure a ‘still closer concord and a deeper 
confidence’—to use the words of the brilliant 
head of the Mission from Japan, now in the 
United States; 

“Now, therefore, be it: _ 

“Resolved that the United States, having 
no desire for spheres of influence nor wish for 
economic advantages obtained through political 
dominance, cannot recognize the claim of another 
government for a special position relative to a 


third country nor the claim for ‘special interests’ - 


therein unless acquired by international agreement 


and always subject to existing treaty rights, and, 


further be it 


“Resolved, That any procedure affecting the 
‘freedom of action of a nation or to any degree 


the full exercise of its sovereign powers would be 
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contrary to one of the principles to uphold which 
our country is now at war—namely, the protec- 
tion of weaker nations from the control of any of 
their functions against their will by more powerful 
nations." 


APAN’S attitude toward British public 
opinion in the Far East in connection with 
Japan’s actions toward China, makes the follow- 
ing statement of Viscount ‘Taka-akira Kato, 
former Minister of Foreign A ffars of Japan, highly 
interesting at the present time. The statement 
is taken from an article on “The Foreign Rela- 
tions of Japan’’ which was printed in the 
September issue of Asia, the Journal of the 
American Asiatic Association, published in New 
York. The article discusses the diplomatic 
relations of Japan with other nations Glowing 
the opening up of the country by Commodore 
Perry in 1853. That part referring to Japan's 
attitude toward the opinions of British citizens 
living in the Orient follows: 
“The removal of extra-territoriality clearly 
marked an epoch in the history of Japan’s pro- 


hea It was, of course, a natural trend of events 


rom our point of view. Butin the opinion of 


the Western people, who ever imagined that the 


White and Christian people were the only civiliz- 
ed persons in the world, it might well have 


appeared an extraordinary precedent that they 
should have consented to treat the Japanese, who 
are neither of their faith nor of their race, as their 


equals, and promised to submit to our jurisdic- 
tion. It was truly a record-breaking event in 
the history of the world diplomacy. The 
difficulty of the achievement can well be imagined. 
At that time the British subjects in the Orient 
did their best to oppose this treaty revision, but 
the British Government at home did not we a 
moment brook their antagonism. So we must 
be grateful to the British Government for its 
good will, though 1 it might have been dictated by 
the changing situation of the world, and the 
important position of rising Japan in world 
politics.” 


field the United States expects to send a 


total force of 2,033,345 officers and men 


for service in France and the way America expects 


to accomplish. this monumental task is indicated 
in the following editorial from the Army and 
Navy Journal of September 22 


Estimates foe overseas transportation in the urgent 
Deficiency Appropriation Bill, were based on the ful! 
strength of 2,033,345 soldiers with 55,042 officers, this 
total, as explained by the Secretary of War, being made 
up as follows: National Army, 16 Infantry divisions, 


320,000 men; 6 Army Corps, 97,800 men; line of 


communication troops for 32 divisions, 238,560 men, 
making a total of 656,460. Regular Army, 10 Infantry 
divisions, 200,000; 3 Army Corps, 48,800; line of 
communication troops, 74,550; miscellaneous troops, 
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including oversea garrisons, 146,835, making a total of 
470,185. National Guard, 16 Infantry divisions, 320,- 
000; 6 Army Corps, 97,800, miscellaneous troops, 
39,000, making a total of 456,800. Replacement units 
for all forces, 450,000, or a total of 2,033,345. The 
Transportation Division, QO. M. C., has recommended 
the following additions to tonnage seized from the 
enemy: 16 American commercial vessels for 3 months ; 
14 for 6 months; 10 for g months; 60 for 12 months. 

The sum of $82,000 per morith per vessel was 
suggested as equitable. Owners of the vessels are to 
be protected against possible loss through ‘submarine 
activity, $22,490,000 being asked of Congress under 
this head. Full value of the ship, minus its earnings 
under the charter, will be paid. The War Department 
already has taken over 18 vessels for transport purposes, 
while the Navy has forty-four repaired enemy or alien 
ships as is shown by the following official memorandum 
of Secretary Daniels : 

“ The statement that there are ‘forty -four transports 
that have been turned over to the Navy for operation for 
the Army is incorrect. ‘There are but sixteen vessels of 
this class, all ex-German vessels, which, by executive 
order dated June 30, 1917, were taken over to the 
United States through the U.S. Shipping Board and 


transferred to the Navy Department to be fitted out and 


operated by the Navy as troop transports for the Army. 
Of the other twenty-eight vessels mentioned, fourteen 
are Army transports not under control of the ‘Nav y and 
fourteen are being fitted for service as naval auxiliaries 
to be operated by and for the Navy as colliers, supply 
vessels, repair vessels, and tenders. The number of 
troops each vessel can carry is estimated and cannot be 
given definitely at this time.” 

Secretary Daniels adds a list of the seized German 
ships to be used as transports, giving their original 
German names, to which we add the new names given 
to some of the vessels: 

Name; new name; gross tons; net tons ; troops— 
officers, men. 
Vaterland (Leviathan), 54,282, 23, 548, 800, 8,000., 
George Washington, 25,57°, 15,3795 350, 4,500. | 


Amerika (America), 22,022, 13,037, 4,500. 


Kronprinzessin Cecilie ( Mount Verron), 19,503 she. 


2,800 

Kaiser Wilhelm I]. (Agamemnon), 19,361, 6,353, 430, 
39400. 

President Lincoln, 18,168, 11,171, 200, 5,000. 


President Grant, 18,072, 5,000. 


Cincinnati (now U.S.6. Covington) 16,339, 937335 
4,000. 

Geeta Kurfurst (Aeolus), 13,102, 7,881, 175, 3,000. 

Barbarossa (Mercury), 10,984, 6,463, 120, 2,500. 

Prinzess Irene (Pocahontas), 10,893, 6,443, 140, 2,400 

Friedrich der Grosse (Huron), 105771, 6,585, 150 
2,300. 

Hamburg (Powhatan), 10,531, 6,420, 100, 2,000. 

Rhein (Susquehanna), 10,058, 6,398, 2,000. 

Neckar (Antigone), 9,835, 6,200, 2,000. 

Koenig Wilhelm II. ( Madawaska), 9,410, 5,764, 200, 
22,000. 
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The Japanese ‘¢Invasion”’ 
of China 
(| is « in general, and Peking in particular, 


are at the moment experiencing a Jap- 
anese “invasion.” Journalists, concession 
hunters, prospectors, legislators, ex-diplomatists, 
steel and oil magnates, arms and ammunition 


agents, etc., etc., from the Island Empire have | 
_ swarmed to China during the past several weeks 


somewhat after the fashion of grasshoppers or 
Jocusts. The circumstances are such that it 1s 


apropos to recall the fact that at the time the. 


Twenty-one Demands were being pressed on 
China by Japan a British editor was, prosecuted 
(but not found guilty) because he had published 
an article under the caption “The Betrayal,” in 
which it was intimated that Britain had betrayed 
(in favor of Japan) the trust that the Chinese had 
reposed in the first-mentioned country; this 1s 
mentioned here, principally to point out that at 
the present time, there could be no possible 
occasion for the publication of such an article, as 
the British opposition to Japanese plans is now 
most pronounced. And also to recall that a 
Chinese editor of a journal in the English language 
at Peking was imprisoned about six months ago 
without a public trial (but shortly afterwards 
released) because he had printed an article in- 
timating that the Premier of China was selling 
out his country to Japan in connection with the 


supply of arms by Japanese to the Chinese Gov- 
ernment. 


WO “deals”” which Japanese financiers are 

on the point of “ putting over” in China— 
unless, as it 1s hoped, publicity and pressure 
may be applied so as to prevent their fruition— 


_ are deserving of special attention. Briefly put, the 


circumstances are these: The demand in Japan for 
arms and ammunition from Russia having serious- 
ly fallen of late, an outlet for these products is 
sought in China; and, America’s stringent restric- 
tions on the export of metals, having brought 
home to them the desirability of placing them- 
selves in a position in future to produce more of 
their own steel, Nipponese steel magnates have set 
their eyes on China with a view to getting a firmer 
grip on the iron ore fields of China. The 
Chinese government is being hard pressed 
at this very moment to sign agreements 
binding it to buy arms from Japan on terms 
which will place the Chinese army firmly under 
Japanese tutelage and incidentally to hand over 
the nghts for very valuable iron-mining  pro- 


perties. [he methods by which these aims are. 


to be accomplished are characteristic, and in 
order that the reader may understand the situa- 
tion better it is necessary to review matters that 
have gone before, 
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PO two years ago, just at the time the 

Yuan Shih-kai regime was falling to pieces, 
a number of his reactionary supporters, including 
Liang Shih-yi, Chow Tze-chi, Ku Ao, Yang Tu 
and others, formed a company and _ secretly 
“mortgaged” the iron mines at Keng Huang-shan 
in the Nanking district, so far as at present 
known the largest in China, to one of the 


_ Japanese Mitsui firms fora million dollars. The 


ore from these mines is of an excellent quality, 
is remarkably free from sulphur, and 1s well 
adapted for making a superior quality of steel. 
The exact terms under which these Feng Kuang- 
shan mines were to pass into the hands of the 
Mitsuis have, naturally, never been made public 
and this for a number of reasons. For one 
thing, Yuan Shih-kai’s star set rather suddenly 
and his satellites were fairly eclipsed. The 
arrangement—whatever it was—had no official 


sanction, but it would appear that the Mitsuis had 


paid a million dollars merely for prospecting 
rights, the question of development being open 
for further negotiations. The deal all the way 
through was so “raw”’ that neither Government 
would have anything to do with it, at the time, 
and thus matters rested until the past’ several 


weeks when the vision of a steel shortage impelled | 


the Japanese to further activity. 


ITTLE short of half the known iron : 
deposits of China have already passed to 
Japanese control. Only just recently the agree- | 


ment was confirmed between the Han Yeh Ping 
Iron and Coal Company and what is termed 
the Kin Chow Steel Works, a subsidiary of the 
Yasu-Kawa Company of Kyushu, the latter 
furnishing half the capital of, say twenty million 
yen, one of the terms of the agreement being 
that the new concern shall be furnished 5,000 
tons of pig-iron per month “at a reasonable 
rate.” Estimates made by experts are to the 
effect that the total remaining tron deposits in 
China are one hundred and twenty-seven million 
tons. The Japanese in their initial demand are 


understood to have asked tor one hundred. 


million tons, or four-fifths of China’s remaining 
undeveloped iron resources, leaving China 
twenty-seven million tons for her own future use. 
This first demand for the 100,000,000 tons of 
ore, was met very complacently by the Chinese, 
who expressed their willingness to supply this 
amount of iron on a commercial basis. The 
Japanese steel men at this point most opportunely 
dug up the old, discredited Yuan-Shih- Kai clique 
-.Mitsui agreement for the mining area near 
Nanking. While all protests against present 
negotiations are met by those concerned with 
the assertion that the matters contemplated are 
purely ordinary commercial transactions it is 
well understood in Peking that affairs of such a 
magnitude would not be handled without recourse 
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to diplomatic channels. Patriotic Chinese every- 
where are indignant that the Government should 
contemplate allowing the Nanking mines— 
which she has so assiduously thus far kept out 
of all foreign control, with the intention of 
eventually using them as a basis for a national 
iron and steel works—to pass into the hands of 
the Japanese, who already hold such a heavy 
interest in China’s ore supply. 


S REGARDS the “Arms Alliance,” that 
is, the agreernent whereby the Chinese 


Government is to borrow money trom Japanese 


to pay for arms, also eventually for the 
establishment of arsenals under Japanese control 
in China, and for Japanese training of the 
Chinese army under conditions practically put- 
ting the Chinese troops under Japanese military 
tutelage, the very best indication of how things 
are going is to be gleaned from the. Japanese 
press itself. Thus we find the Osaka Asahi 


saying:—“A telephone message from Tokio 


states that great progress has been made regard- 
ing the supply of arms to China. General 
Saito, who has just returned from China, has 
reported on the matter. It is reported that details 
will be discussed after the arrival of Gen Chin 
Yun-peng and Chu Tung-feng and others, who 
are coming to witness the grand army manoeuvres. 
What is occupying our attention is the method 
of payment for the arms. . Owing to the peculiar 
position of the Group Bankers it will be impossi- 
ble to ignore the same no matter what name 
may be used for the Chino-Japanese arms alliance 


joan. On the other hand numerous difficulties 


will be raised if the approval of the other Powers 
be asked for. Japan should therefore act with 
the greatest care and deliberation. The (Japan- 


ese) Government 1s considering the problem. It 


is expected that the industrial group represented 
by the Tai Yei Company will have to undertake 


the loan.”” And the Osaka Mainichi, among other | 


things, says: “The Japanese Government 1s con- 
sidering whether it 1s desirable to use the name of 
the Tai Yei Company to handle the money. The 
question is also being considered whether or not 
the time for the payment of the money should 
be fixed. It is probable that a certain measure 
will have to be adopted in the near future. 
Nevertheless, although it may be impossible to 
supply the full quantity originally proposed on 
account of the loan difficulty it is quite possible 
to utilise the advantage of the postponement of 
the Boxer Indemnity to supply a limited amount.” 
This last sentence has, in the subtle mind of 
the Japanese editor, probably a meaning which 
the duller Western mind will not, at first glance, 
comprehend. | 


HILE it is not to be lost sight of that a 
good deal of the “roar’’ emitted by 


Bntish newspaper correspondents in Peking 1s 
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due to the fact that the Japanese are encroaching 
on the British “sphere of influence’’ in the 
Yangtze; yet, discounting by that much part of 
the vehemence with which Japan’s activities in 
China and in the Mid-Yangtze in particular are 
being anathemized by representatives of British 
interests, the fact remains that Japanese operations 
in China at present are again of the particularly 


dangerous sort. We know that it is to a certain 


extent a reflection on the Chinese as a people. to 
say it, but in such matters it is just as well to 
speak plainly; the fact is that the Japanese are 
taking advantage, at an opportune moment, 
of Chinese official cupidity, to attain now, ends 
which they have so far been frustrated in. 
The temporary nature of a success gained 
in this manner, and also the futility of 
such methods—provided the representatives of 


other Allied interests assert themselves—was well 


illustrated in the case of the Austrian and German 
ships interned in China. By acting promptly the 
Japanese had pitch-forked a deal through Peking 
ofhcialdom chartering the boats to a Japanese 
concern. The Japanese had arranged for repair- 
ing, manning, sailing and loading the boats 
already months ago. But they had overstepped 
the limits, and for once had reckoned without 
their Allies. It developed that other and prior 
interests had to be considered and in due course 
the Japanese quite gracefully withdrew. Just 
that sort of determined, careful and united effort 
on the part of the representatives of the other 
Allies is needed to deal with Japanese efforts in 
connection with the two matters which are here 
being considered. 


HE real history of why the original Twenty- 
qgne Demands by Japan on China were in 

the end considerably modified has never been 
written. Possibly pressure was brought to bear 
from the same direction as was so successful in 


_ the case of the interned enemy ships. However, 


“it at first you don’t succeed, try and try again.” 
Group V. of the onginal Demands contained the 
following Articles: ‘(4) China shall purchase from 
Japan a fixed ratio of the quantity of munitions 
of war (say 50% or more of what is needed by 
the Chinese government) or there shall be 


established in China a Sino-Japanese jointly 


worked arsenal, Japanese technical experts to be 
employed and Japanese material to be purchased; 
(6) If China needs foreign capital to work mines, 
build railways and construct harbor-works (includ- 
ing dock-yards)in the Province of Fukien, Japan 
shall be first consulted.” None of these De- 
mands were acceded to by China, but the result of 
the present Japanese efforts, if successful, will be 
that the object of Article iv. of the discredited 
Group V. will have been attained and that, as: 
regards Article vi. Japan will not only “in the 
province of Fukien.... have the right to work 
mines,” but also in a much more extended area. 


a 
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The Japanese methods when the Twenty-one 
Demands were presented could be compared to 
that of a hunter who blazed into a flock of birds 
wholesale with the result that many escaped; in 
the present case the policy adopted is the more 
cautious one of picking out one “bird” at a 
time. 


5 aes latest reports from Peking are that the 

Japanese, probably feeling a Jittle “shaky ”’ 
as to the outcome of the present negotiations, are 
willing to agree to considerally less exacting 


terms, than those originally proposed, provided ~ 


whatever is done, is done quickly, and provided 
the new demands and the incidental palavers are 
kept secret by the Chinese. Certain it is that 
the vernacular press in Peking is keeping very 
quiet. The position in the Capital is very well 
put by the Peking correspondent of the Peking 
& Tientsin Times, who says: “The. very 
fact that the Japanese authorities are so careful 
to mask their real intentions and to continually 
impress upon the Chinese the absolute need of 
secrecy cannot help but give suspicion to their 


present actions. If Japan is only trying to 


secure what is legitimately her due, and if all her 


designs are honest and straightforward there is" 


no absolute need for secrecy. The attempts to 
use ministers of the Government or to influence 
Chinese officials by promises of support in their 
political campaigns or to recompense them in 
any other way are quite unnecessary if Japan is 
competing with other nations for China’s favors 
on a fair and honest basis. ‘This war has proved 
the dangers of secret diplomacy and the position 
in which Japan found herself when the nature of 
the Twenty-one Demands became public should 
make it plain to her diplomats that deceit and 
subterfuge do not pay in the longrun. Nothing 
has done so much to damage Japan in the eyes 
of the world, since she loomed large in world 
affairs, than the manner in which she presented 
the Twenty-one Demands, and the carrying out 
of the subsequent negotitions. Yet, if reports 
are to be relied upon, the same thing is bein 

repeated and it is being demanded of China that 
she shall secretly agree to the signing of contracts 
and concessions which are not to be made public 
until after the war, and to conclude deals effecting 
large industrial interests without letting the other 
foreign powers know. It has been pointed out 
to China time and time again that the only way 
she can protect herself 1s to give every attempt 
to secure concessions from her, no matter what 
nationality those interested might be, the fullest 
publicity. At the present time when there is no 
Parliament to be consulted or to put a check on 
ambitious officials it puts too much power.in the 
hands of one or two men. At the present time 
we have the Minister of Communications, Tsao 
Ju-lin, and a few others of his kidney, selling this 
country body and soul for the purpose of securing 
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their own advancement. If the deals which this 
official has concluded had been given publicity 
from the beginning public opinion would have 
prevented them from being concluded. In any 
other country Tsao Ju-lin would have been 
thrown out of office long ago, but it would seem 
that those who are reaping the benefit of his ac- 
tions have assured him of their support and 
protection. It is this official, in conjunction with 
the Vice-Minister of War, who is intimidating 
the Premier, and holding over his head 


the threat of what will happen to him’ and 


the country should he not give in to the 
Japanese demands, It is believed that the 
Premier is honestly endeavoring to do the best 
he can for this country but, surrounded as he is 
with men of this type, it is impossible for him to 
form a true estimate of the present state of 
affairs, or to understand the shackle of bondage 


these officials are trying to force him to place on 


the Chinese nation. ‘The papers from which he 
hopes to secure some idea of public opinion are 
under the control of these men, or, if not, are 
threatened with dire calamity should they publish 
anything detrimental to their. interests. Noone 
believes for one instant that the local press which 
made such a howl over the cash deal would in 
the present instance remain quiet were they at 
liberty to express their opinion. It is only some 
little time ago that a well-known Japangse sug- 
gested that one of the most needed things in 
China was “control of the Press.” This must 
have sunk deeply into the minds of those who 
are now putting China up for sale, for they are 
carrying it out to the limit. The opposition by 
the papers printed in English which are not 
influenced by the Japanese or those assisting 
them to conclude the numerous deals, has toa 
certain extent awakened the people of this country 
to the dangers of the present situation, and has 
forced the Japanese to recast their demands. 
How far it will succeed in preventing the sale of 


China’s assets on a gigantic scale only the future 
can show.” 


China and the War 


BY CHARLES SUMNER LOBINGIER 
Judge of the United States Court for China 
This article is furnished to Millard’s Review by the author. publica- 
tion in America having been made in the columns of The Review of 
Reviews ( October issue.) | leg 
URING my brief leave of absence in the 
United States I have been so frequently 
questioned regarding China’s relation to the 
present world war that | am glad to comply by 
way of answer with the request of the editor of 
the Review or Reviews for a word of comment 
thereon. 
Participation in the war was a subject of 
controversy in China long before it was actually 
undertaken and indeed was one of the causes 
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leading to the crisis which incidentally made 
possible the short-lived Manchu restoration of 
last July. Those who favored such participation 
argued that it would give China a recognized 
place at the peace conference and enable her to 
secure two important and lang sought conces- 
sions; viz., (1) the remission, or at least suspen- 
sion, of the so-called Boxer indemnities, and (2) a 
substantial increase of customs duties. 

While I have no special knowledge of the 
negotiations leading up to China's declaration of 
war, it seems improbable that the latter would 
have been made had not the Chinese authorities 
been assured, or at least understood, that both 
of these concessions would be granted. 

As to the first, our own government long 
ago recognized the justice of the claim by remitt- 
ing its entire share of the Boxer indemnity, and 
this was done not as a mere act of generosity, but 
as one of justice. In other words our representa- 
tives became convinced after investigation that 
the sum exacted from China by the powers in 
1900 was more than reimbursement for losses 
actually suffered by them and amounted to a fine 
levied upon a then helpless nation. 

As to the second concession sought it will 
no doubt surprise the ordinary reader to learn 
that China niust obtain the consent of the powers 
in order to increase her customs duties. This 1s 
because that branch of her public service, while 
technicatly Chinese, 1s really administered by 
foreigners ( i.e. non-Chinese) in order to insure 
payment of interest on China’s foreign loans. 
Indeed, it would hardly be inaccurate to say that 
the Chinese customs service is a creation of for- 
eigners. The late Sir Robert Hart devoted his 
lite to it and while the treaties require that the 


Inspector-General shall be a British subject for. 


some years to come, representatives of other 
nationalities, including our own, have contributed 
materially to its upbuilding and successful ad- 
ministration. Men like Morse and Merrill, now 
retired, as well as Carl and Bryant, stil! “A the 
harness, have worthily represented our country 
ina branch of China’s governmental service which 
has been honestly and efficiently administered 
and which with the “Salt Gabelle,”” or monopoly, 
similarly operated, affords an important, if not 
the principal, source of China’s public revenues. 

But the control of the powers extends to the 
fixing of the amount of duty and at present this 
is only five per cent. Considering that the gravest 
obstacles of the Chinese government in recent 
vears have been financial ones it 1s not strange 
that its offcials have looked to the customs 
as a source of relief and have regarded the 
present limitation as not only entirely too 
low but as framed in the interests of foreign 
exporters rather than in those of the 
Chinese people. Moreover those foreign rep- 
resentatives who have been most insistent upon 
retaining the so-called indemnity are also the 


the fact 
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ones who oppose an increase of duties, and to 
the Chinese it seems the extreme of injustice to 
be forced on the one hand to pay these heavy 
exactions and on the other to be denied the full 
benefit of a legitimate source of revenue to meet 
them. 

The increase of customs duties has another 
aspect which should appeal to our people, for it 
seems to offer the natural way to develop modern 
industries in China, and in their benefits the 
American manufacturer may well have an 
opportunity to share; for branch factories built 


‘in China, employing her cheap and abundant 


labor and utilizing her vast stores of raw mater- 
ial seem to promise a surer mode of extending 
American trade in the Flowery Land, at least in 


some lines, than an attempt to undersell com- 


petitors there after paying the high cost of 
American labor and ocean freight rates. | 
As to those points, therefore, China’s case 


appears to be entirely just and reasonable and at 


the same time quite in line with traditional 
American policy. To what extent she will 
participate actively in the war which she has now 
voluntarily entered remains to be seen; but it 1s 
not unlikely that her most effective contribution 
will be labor. I may cite as an earnest of this 
that the ship which brought me 
recently from Chinato America carried nearly 


athousand Chinese laborers for the western front, 


entraining at Vancouver for the rail trip across 
Canada and thence transshipping to France. 
Large limbed and brawny, these coolies were the 


pick of Shantung province and it is safe to say 


that for trench digging and all the heaviest work 
ot warfare each is better fitted than the average 
soldier. It is gratifying to be able to add that 
the plan works well for the coolie, affording him 
better wages, food and clothing than he would 
have at home and 1 insuring provision likewise for 
his family in China. This augmentation ot allied 
resources has now been in progress for months 
and may prove a not inconsiderable tactor toward 
that happy outcome of the present titanic 
struggle for which we of America are so earnestly 
hoping. 


Japan’s Iron Clutch 
Tightening on China 
BY IDA KAHN, M. D. 


the blare and blaze of the European 

conflagration, few have vision fora still more 
sinister picture limned in the dark background 
ot ths) huge human_ holocaust. Humanity in 
seeking to become superhuman, has thrown 
aside for a time its civilization and Christianity, 


-and left the world gaping at the catastrophe of 


the white man’s fall. Yer the white man’s race 
has not been fully run, and he shall not be 
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bereft of his glory when he shall arise from the - 


fire. Then it is that America shall lead her 
sister nations in another era of prosperity during 
whitch the conquest of the white man over 
Science, Commerce, and Art shal] have reached 
its zenith of power. But what is that horrible 
figure arising through the mist? Behold the 
fearful sinuous yellow arms creeping out in 
countless numbers, and octopus-like seeking to 
strangle ‘the white man in their folds. Sixteen 
nations in arms, do you say? A third of the 
human race shall arise and seek to devour the 
rest, and who shall withstand the endeavor, even 
though it be in vain? America afflicted with 
amaurosis cannot see whither the Chinese crisis 
is leading her, and who has the power to heal 
her blindness? As sure as the sun rises and 
sets, just so sure will the conquest of China by 
Japan mean the end of the white man in the 
race. Cannot the rank jungle grass strangle the 
choicest rose? Just so sure will the dominance 


of Japan in the East mean the swift downfall of 


western Science, Commerce, and Art. 

If proof is needed to show that Japan is 
trying to overrun China, then let us turn to 
facts which are patent to every student of Chinese 
affairs. In remote villages and towns, where 
Europeans have not cared to venture, Japanese 
have gone in the guise of peddlers, not once but 
time and again. When detected, they have 
pleaded business as an excuse, and vanished 
meekly. From high hills and lone dales far 
from the haunts of men, they have photographed 
the unprotected places in China. The alleged 
spying of Germans in Europe is not to be com- 
pared with what Japan has done and is doing in 
China.. In Manchuria the iron clutch has 
already tightened, so that it is a mere farce for 
the Japanese to ask for the right to police that 
country. It is the Chinese who have to ask 
whether their dummy heads are acceptable or 
not to their lords and masters. It is the people 
of Nippon who are despoiling the vast forests of 
that fertile country, and bringing famine and 
ruin in the wake of such wanton destruction. 
Already the policy which has throttled Korea is 
being slowly applied to China, and Chinese 
oficialdom has time and again had to concur 
meekly with Japanese demands. The oft. re- 
peated cry being that, “We must not offend 
the Japanese, or else they will make war upon us, 
and we are not prepared.” Better by far to 
perish honorably in an open fight than to sink 
ignominiously in the dark end. 

Whenever it is suggested that America 
might be a possible help because our economic 
destinies are so indissolubly linked together, 
then. there is an emphatic shake of the head 
and the despairing cry, “America does not 
care what becomes of us politically, for she 
does not realize how closely the two nations 
are bound together economically, and_ there- 
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fore, how surely anything that injures China 
politically will also injure her.” To show 
that our economic destinies are really linked 
together, let us foreshadow what the future might 
bring. Picture China’s four hundred millions 
trained to arms by the Japanese, and the countless 
resources of China developed by the Japanese 
and put on the market on a Japanese basis; then 
what would become of America’s trade with 
America and Europe, not to speak of the East’ 
With the cheapest labor in the world, and the 
most abundant produce, and with marked dis- 
crimination against the American machinery and 


skilled art, then how will America be able to 


compete with the East? Left to ourselves, we 
Chinese would absorb rapidly and eagerly all that 
America could send us, and develop solidly and 
surely the resources of our country for the benefit 
of our people; but with Japan astride our neck, 
we would be compelled to close the open door 
and to develop solely and shoddily for our 
masters, and the welfare of the world would be 
beneath our ken. 

In the last few decades, Japan like a Siren 


has sought assiduously to lull the doubts and 


suspicions of the American people. By feting 
and decorating nearly al] the distinguished Amer- 
icans who approached her, she has moulded the 


press and the public according to her own sweet. 


will, and now they all echo fatuously, “Japan 1s 
China’s best friend,” and “China is too weak to 
help herself.” It is even hinted in Chinese 
circles that the foreign press. is more or less 
subsidized by the wily Japanese, but it is to be 
hoped that this is not true. “Blind leaders of 
the blind?” Cannot the only nation which has 
kept its integrity since the world began manage 
to exist if it were not attacked by a ravenous 
crowd of hungry wolves? Does it speak well for 


-China’s weakness to show her vast rich lands and 


mineral resources in comparison with the meagre 
fields and bleak hills of Japan? What achieve- 
ments entitle Japan to play the role of mentor to 
China? An imitator. Why we can imitate, too. 
But what vast landed empire can turn around as 
fast as a small maritime state? Give us time and 
we shall shame the West by our vast strides 
in progress. No nation has had to move so large 
a population. And yet, people mock at us in- 
stead of lending a helping hand. Is it not some- 
thing that we have kept the bulk of our people 
and wealth intact? Are we not crowding the 
halls of America to seek learning and guidance? 
What fruits of real culture and science have been 
the products of Japanese progress? Did not the 
educational Commission report superficial educa- 
tional reform in Nippon? And yet you cry that 
Japan should lead us, instead of permitting us to 
sit at your feet. Fortunately, the missionaries 


are generally sane, and they are trying to steady 


the Chinese pulse. How the heart gets sick in 
China. We are a non-Christian nation, and that 
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is why we expect America to lend us moral 
support instead of being consumed with com- 
mercia! zeal. What is suggested when one 
learns that Japan has purchased four of the largest 
American merchant vessels? When will America 
gather her much talked of merchant marine? 
Does she not need any defense, and does she not 

realize that she is in truth linked with China for 
weal or for woe? What South American power 
can hope to compete with and conquer the United 
States for ages to come, and yet by aligning 
herself with China, Japan can, in the twinklin 
of an eve, stride the Pacific and overwhelm the 
shores of America. Neither Germany nor Eng- 
land will be the phantom ghost which will haunt 
America, but heathen Japan, _— with the 
resources of China. 


QO, tor some great sliveichin who shall hea! 
the amaurosis of America, and show her that the 
crisis in China, involves her downfall as well as 
that ot poor old Cathay. Patriotic Chinese and 
Americans arise, and hasten the renaissance of 
this great nation! 


Week’s News Summary 
THE WAR 


October 5° French make general advance along the 
Oise- Aisne Canal, the Germans withdrawing, having 
lost prisoners and 120 gulls. vacuation 
of civilian population from Kronstadt in progress. 
Austro-German forces attack on a front. of 30 
kilometres along the Isonzo, driving the Italians 
across the river at Saint Maria and Saint Lucia. 

October 26. Brazil formally declares war on Germany. 


October 27. Russians prepare to abandon Helsingfors, 
foreshadowing an easy conquest of Finland by the 
German forces and thus shutting off communication 
between Sweden and Russia. 


26. 


Belgians and French seize Merckem 


Peninsula in addition to a number of other places ;- 


Allies take 3,000 prisoners in one day. Mackensen 
at the head of Austro-German forces descends on the 
[talians en masie, taking (as he claims) 80,000 
prisoners and 600 guns. Gorizza falls into German 
hands, Italians withdrawing across the Isonzo; 
Italian second army is charged from Rome with 
cowardice, The whole Italian Isonzo front col- 
lapses, and the third Army retreats hastily. Germans 
claim to date 100,000 prisoners and 800 guns; Ger- 
mans capture Cormons. 


October 29. French troops take Luighem. 


October 30. Severe hghting in bad weather, including 
considerable aerial work, occurs on the Passchendaele 
Ridge (Flanders) without any definite result. 
Italians continue to withdraw, but in good order, 
along the Tagliamento line.. U.S. Treasury will loan 
Italy G. $230,000,000, to be used to pay for coal 
ang other supplies purchased in America. 


October 31. British Admiralty’s report shows 14 vessels 


over and 4 under 1600 tons sunk during the week. 
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CHINA 

October 26. The Northern troops re-occupy Paoking 
in Hunan, while the Southerners are retiring from 
Hengchow into the mountainous country to the rear. 
The Northern troops, however, were first defeated at 
Hangshan. In Szechuan the Yunnanese have retired 
from Neikiang and are apparently falling back. 
The Government at length takes a definite step in 
respect to’the situation in the south. A mandate has 
been issued dismissing the Military Governor of 
Kuangtung, General Chen Pin- chun, and ordering 
him to await trial and punishment for connivance in 
the establishment of the Canton Government. Civil 
Governor Liu Yao-han is instructed temporarily to act 
concurrently as Military Governor of Canton. 


October 30. The Appeal Court at Peking dehniteiy 
condemns ,Dr. Chen Chin-tao, ok: Miniater of 
Finance, to three years imprisonment and is deprived 
for life holding office. 


JAPAN 


October 25. Rowland Morris, the new American Am- 
bassador to Japan, arrives in Tokio, 


October 26. The depression on Japanese money market 
growing worse and is almost panicky. ‘The shares of 
the Nippon Yusen Kaisha, which were once quoted 
at over Yen 400, are now at Yen 150. Many bank- 
ruptcies are apprehended and there have already been 
several cases of suicide at Osaka. The Shipping 
Control Ordinance, America’s embargo on the export 

of steel and the impossibility of importing Indian cotton 
are among the principal causes of the depression. 


October jo. . The joint conference of chambers of 
commerce at Tokio, which decided to hold a Stno- 
Japanese Exhibition, appoints the chambers of com- 
merce in Tokio, Osaka, Kioto, Yokohama, Nagoya 
and Kobe as an executive committee, which will 
soon open a conference with the chambers of com- 
merce in China on the necessary details in this 
connection. The first fair is expected to be held in 
Peking, next Autumn. 


November 1. Refuting the adverse criticism in the 
Chinese press concerning Japan’s proposed supply of 
arms to China, the Kokumin, (Tokio) in an editorial, 
says there is no such thing as an alliance of arms and 
munitions between the nations, but it is only natural 
for friendly nations to extend assistance. 


| GENERAL 
October 28. The U. S. Liberty Loan closed on 
Saturday evening, having been tremendously over- 
subscribed. ‘The total subscriptions are estimated to 
exceed Gold $5,000,000,000. 


October 29. Political turmoil in Spain increases and a 


military government is contemplated. Agitation by 
the Barcelona Committees brings matters to a crisis. 


America 


Arbuckle Brothers have announced that they will 
be forced to close down their sugar-refinery in Brooklyn 
for an indefinite period because of the lack of raw sugar. 


Declaring that one who counsels resistance to the 
draft is as culpable as he is cowardly, Justice Mullan in 
the Supreme Court of New York has denied the ap- 
plication of Leon Samson, the pacifist, for reinstatement 
in Columbia University. 


‘ 


tv 
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Men and Events 


W. A. Adams, American Vice-Consul at Shanghai, 
has gone to Hankow for a short visit. He will return 
to Shanghai in two weeks. 


The American Red Cross Society has commenced 
the work of building winter huts for flood refugees in 
Tientsin. 


E. W. Frazar, managing director of the Sale and 
Frazar Company of Tokio, returned to Japan last week 
after a several months’ business trip through the United 
States. 


Dr. G. E. Morrison, Political Adviser to the 
Chinese Government, left Peking November 1 enoute 
for Australia. Dr. Morrison is scheduled to return next 
May. 

‘The Shanghai native newspapers report that it is 
not improbable that F. M. Sah, Chinese Envoy for 
Foreign Affairs, will shortly be recalled to Peking. 


Stirling Fessenden of the law firm of Jernigan, 
Fessenden and Rose, has 
He will return to Shanghai } in about two weeks. 

H. van der Veen, Consulting Engineer to the Na- 
tional Conservancy Bureau of China, has been seconded 
by the Bureau as engineer to the Chihli Conservancy 
Board, of which Mr. Hsiung Hsi-ling is the Director. 


W. A. Young IJr., general ‘passenger agent 
of the Pacific Mail Steamship Co., sailed from 
Yokohama on the s.s. Colombia October 19 enroute to 
headquarters in San Francisco after a tour of the East. 

Dr. J. F. Lee, who has been studying in Chicago 
University for the last several years, is returning to 
China, where he will engage in Y. M. C. A. work. 
He is accompanied by his family. 


Dr. Kobayashi, newly appointed Japanese financial 
agent to China, accompanied by his assistants, has 
arrived in Shanghai where he is establishing. his 
headquarters. 

Lloyd Bland of New York has arrived in Shanghai 
to become assistant manager of Dodge and Seymour, 
Ltd. Mr. Bland was formerly connected with the New 
York office of this company. 

The British Supreme Court at Shanghar has denied 
the application for reinstatement of I. R. Michell, a 
former (but expelled) member of the Shanghai Stock 
Exchange. ~ 


F. B. Keip, special representative for the Chandler 


Motor Car Company of Cleveland, Ohio, who had 
been travelling the Far East since July sailed from 


Yokohama for America on the Siberia Maru October 


26. He is accompanied by Mrs. Keip. 

Under the auspices of the W. C. T. U., a debate 
took place in the Union Church Hall on the evening of 
November 1 on the subject of the social evil, attendance 
being restricted to women only. The principal address 
was made by Dr. Margaret Polk on the subject, “«Com- 
mercialized Vice.”’ 

Dr. A. C. Perkins, professor of medicine in Nan- 
king University (which is supported by the American 
Methodist Mission), returned to China last week, 
accompanied by Mrs. Perkins, after a year’s furlough 
spent in America. Dr. Perkins, who is an American, 
has been a missionary in China for many years. 

‘The name of the Markt Garage at 89-91 Rue 
Montauban, Shanghai, has been changed to the Hudford 
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Garage. As announced several weeks ago the business 
of this firm has been taken over by Dodge and Seymour, 
Ltd., of New York. Agencies for China for the Hud- 
son and Ford cars are held by this company. 

Ching Wei, Chief of Police at Canton (China) is 
at present in America studying police methods. He 
visited Police Headquarters in New York City Sep- 
tember 22, in company with Elbert Y. Chung, a 
medical student of the University of Pennsylvania, 
and later he proceeded to Boston. 


The Police at Peking have adopted compulsory 
measures to force the lower classes “to discard their 
queues. Aj! hawkers and smal! traders wearing queues 
will in future not be permitted to sell their wares in the 
Buddhist Temples or at the Bazaars until they have been 
taken to the police station and had their offending “tails” 
removed. 


It is reported at Peking that Hsiung 
Hsi-lin, director in charge of the conservancy of the 
rivers in north China, will shortly re-open negotiations 
with the American Carey Company for the loan of six 
million gold dollars for the conservancy of the. Grand 
Canal. | The foreign banks have handed the sum of 
seven hundred thousand taels to Mr. Hsiung as a loan 
for conservancy purposes, | 


As a result of a fire-damp explosion in the Chang 
Sing coal mine, near the Taihu (lake), about 25 miles 
from Shanghai, Francis Liou, the son of Liou Chang- 
yin (the owner of the mine and also of several industria! 
establishments in Shanghat) was so badly injured October 
18 that he died several. days later. Funeral services 
were held at St. Joseph’s Church in Shanggar October 
28. 

Mr. Ogawa, Chief Executive of the Japanese 
Seiyukai (political party,) and Mr. Ishikawa, managing 
editor of the Tokio Jit, were received in audience at 
Peking by the President of China, October 24, Mr. 
Nishida, secretary of the gapenere Legation, acting as 
interpreter. ‘The party also called at the Kua Wu Yuan 
anc had a talk with the Premier for almost an hour. _ 


Grant Jones, British Assessor at the Shanghai 
Mixed Court November 1 delivered judgment denying the 
claim of the Municipal Council to collect land tax frou 
the former postmaster. The Court held that 
the Land Regulations provided for collection of tax 
from “renters” of property, but asthe Chinese authorities 
had seized this German public building, the Germans 
had ceased to be “renters.” 

Hallowe’en was fittingly observed by the American 
community of Shanghai by an old fashioned social party, 
under the auspices of the American Song Service, held 
at the Masonic Hall. There was an exceptionally 
large attendance. J. H. Black was chairman in 


charge, Mrs. J. W. Baldwin headed the entertainment. 


committee, M. T. Stauffer supervised the decorators 
and Mrs. F. R. Sites was in charge of the reception 
committee. 


The German resident of Shanghai who had failed 
to register in accordance with the Shanghai Municipal 
Notification, and who in consequence was ordered by 
the Shanghai Mixed Court to be imprisoned until he 
did, was liberated October 30, after having been 
detained six days, he having written to the Captain 
Superintendent *of Police signifying his willingness to 
register. He was thereupon taken to the Central Police 
Station, registered, photographed and liberated. 
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It is reported from Peking that Chang Chen-fang, 
one of Yuan Shih-kai’s close friends, who was not long 
ago condemned to imprisonment for life on account of 
his share in Chang Hsun’s temporary overthrow of the 
Government has through his son offered to contribute 
$400,000 to the Flood Relief Fund, and it is presumed 
that he wants his liberty in exchange. Both these 
Changs, although convicted and sentenced as traitors to 


their country, still enjoy the proceeds of their immense 
wealth. 


Because the Peking ‘7:4 Pao, the principal Chinese 
newspaper in the Capital, owned by Chu Chi, who 
until about a year ago also owned the Peking Daily 


News, in the previous day’s issue had stated that General 


Chiang had died, a gang of the General’s soldiers raided 
the office of the paper on October 24 and smashed up 


things generally, doing about ten thousand dollars worth 
of damage. The statement happened to be incorrect | 


and a note.to that effect had already appeared in the 
paper, on the morning of the day the raid was carried 
out. The perpetrators of this outrage stated that what 
they really wanted was to get hold of the reporter who 
had furnished the false information. 


At a meeting of the Tientsin Consular Body 
held October 23, at which the report of the Medical 
Commission upon Refugee Camps in the native city 
and foreign concessions, was discussed, it was decided 
to make urgent representations to the Chinese authorities 
on the necessity of removing outside Tientsin the refugee 


camps established within the native city on the ground 
‘that they constituted a grave menace, sanitary conditions 


being so bad that there were dangers of an epidemic. The 
Consular body adopted a motion to the effect that such 
refugee camps as had been established in the Conces- 
sions ought to be of a temporary character only, their 
removal being effected as soon as possible. 


The anniversary of the birth of the Emperor of 
Japan was befittingly observed in Shanghai October 31, 
the Settlements being profusely beflagged with the 
emblem of the Rising San. At midday a reception was 
held at the Japanese Consulate-General by Mr. Harada, 
Acting Consul-General, assisted by Mr. Kishi. There 
was a large number of callers including D. Siffert, 
Consul-General for Belgium; H. Philips, Acting 
British Consul-General; V. Grosse, Russian Consul- 
General; J. Eitzen, Norwegian Consul General, T. 
Sammons, U. S$. Consul-General; R. H. R. Wade, 
Commissioner of Customs; Capt. Schmitt, French 
Municipal Police, and G. Dufaure de la Prade, French 
Mixed Court Assessor. 


Three Austrians—E. M. Berthel, wholesale drug- 
gist, Max Kindler, dentist; and E. Josefi, a dealer 
in diamonds—were arrested on Shanghai Mixed Court 
warrants October 30, charged with complicity in the 
issue of counterfeit Norwegian passports and other 
official documents. The three were remanded by the 
Court for special hearing before the Norwegian Asses- 
sor and bail was fixed at $2,000 each, subject to appro- 
val and revision by the Norwegian Assessor. The 
charges in the case were brought by the Norwegian 
Consulate and the Mixed Court warrants for the arrest 
of the three men were issued on the Norwegian Consul’s 
application. The warrant for Berthel was countersigned 
by the American Consulate and authorised the search 


of his premises for documentary evidence, under super- 


vision of the United States Marshal. * His premises 
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were searched and there were discovered pamphlets 
alleged to be of a libellous nature, a large quantity of 
labels of well-known British druggists, and a number of 
empty morphia tins. 

A correspondent in the Straits (Singapore) Budget 
in reply to another correspondent who had quoted the 
Malthusian theory that war, disease, etc., are nature’s 
remedies to reduce excessive population, writes: ‘The 
generality of men are not angels to exercise volition 
and restraint in sex matters, and one may think that the 
pre-war times may have warranted resuscitation of 
moribund Malthusianism. But in times like this, when 
there is frightful inequality of male and female ratio, the 
legacy of the ghastly war, and when there are suggestions 
fluttered in the air that even polygamy in Christendom 


_ might be adopted to deal with the surplus ‘bachelor’ and 


widowed female population; when there are strong reasons 
to believe that the belligerent countries might enccurage, 
even compel the surviving men, save the senile, to 
marry, and that in some countries at least every baby 
born might receive State patronage, which belief is by 
no means preposterous, as some countries even before 
the war did these things to counteract declining popula- 
tion; the application or even the consideration of 
Malthusian theories seems inopportune and ill-advised.” 


Austrian Acquitted of Murder at ; Shanghai 
Mixed Court 


At the Shanghai Mixed Court October 29, before 
P. Grant Jones, British Assessor, and Magistrate 
Kuan, the case in which Heinrich Kremla, an Austrian 
subject, was charged with the murder of one Marascek | 
at the Austrian ConsulateGeneral on August 15, was 
brought to a conclusion, the accused being found not 
guilty. K.E. Newman, police legal adviser, was for 
the prosecution, and G. D. Musso~ was for the 
defence, being assigned for that purpose by the Court. 

The circumstances of the shooting, briefly stated, 
were that the accused on the morning in question was 
in company with the man Marascek, (who was killed by 
a shot fired by the accused) and another Austrian 
subject named Subrt. They had gone there with the 


evident intention of making a protest of some kind, but 


what actually happened was that Marascek with a loaded 
hrearm threatened to kill one of the Austrian consular 
employees, and it was with the object of making 
Marascek desist that the accused had fired the fatal shot. 

Mr. Musso, in the course of his speech in the 
accused’s defence, said that Kremla was actually 
sacrificing his life, a chance word might have betrayed 


him and the revolvers would have been turned on him; he 


was prepared to shoot in his own defence or in that 
of his consul’s. If he had not fired, from fear or other 
motive he would have been an accessory before the fact 
of the murder of the Consular official. Not only had 
the accused committed no crime, but he had acted in a 
proper, straightforward and honorable manner. He 
acted in accordance with the duties of a citizen. 

Mr. Musso also said that when he was asked to 
defend the prisoner the thought crossed his mind as to 
the peculiar position in which accused found himself,— - 
he an alien enemy, to be defended by an enemy, to be 
prosecuted by an enemy and to be judged by an enemy 
court. At the same time the thought crossed his mind 
that they all came from countries in which they loved 
justice. They came from countries where justice was 


e 
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impartially administered, their respect for justice was 
above everything else and he felt sure that the prisoner 
appeared before them surrounded by that presumption 
of innocence which accompanied him throughout the 
trial until he was found guilty of the offence. They 
also belonged to countries which had a feeling of chiv- 
alry, which would make them respect and honor an 
enemy if his conduct were honorable towards his 
government and his country, however misguided his 
government might be, and it was in accordance with 
that feeling of chivalry and justice that he asked the 
Court to acquit the prisoner. : 

Mr. Newman, in reviewing the case for the 
prosecution, mentioned that Kremla had acted as a go- 
between for one Skalicky with the Austrian Consulate. 
Unless Kremla was absolutely sure of his position he 
would never have allowed the scene to go on at the 


consulate as he did. Counsel also pointed out that 


China had already declared war upon Austria-Hungary 
and it was possible that Kremla was anxious to get these 
men into the custody of his officials in order that they 


might be dealt with by the Dutch officials, or have them > 


sent to Peking where they could be kept in prison under 
the aegis of the Dutch Consul and having failed to get 
them to go with him to apologize, he got them to go 
there in another way. 

After a short retirement, Mr. Grant Jones said :-— 
Heinrich Kremla, we find you not guilty of the offence 
charged against you and you are discharged. I wish to 
add that the prosecution has been conducted in accordance 
with the highest traditions of the British Bar and the 
Court is most grateful to Mr. Musso for the assistance 
which he has rendered not only to the prisoner, but also 
to the Court. 


Promotions in the American Consular 
Service in the Far East 


Several promotions in the American Consular 
service of interest to Americans in the Far East are 
contained in a recent issue of the Congressional Record. 
Among the advances are those of M. F. Perkins, vice- 
consul in Shanghai, to Class 6, and G. F. Bickford, also 
vice-consul in Shanghai to Class 8. Among the others 
are: E, S. Cunningham, consul-general in Hankow, to 
Class 4; A. A. Williamson, consul in Dairen, to Class 


5; J. K. Davis, consul in Antung, to Class 7; and 


Horace Remillard, formerly vice-consul in Swatow, 
Horace J. Dickinson, formerly vice-consul in Canton; 
and E. H. Dooman, now vice-consul in Kobe, all to 


Class 8. 


American Engineers Make Things 
Move in Siberia. | 

The Seoul Press learns froma Japanese paper pub- 
lished at Harbin that many American engineers have 
lately been arriving in Siberia to serve on the Siberian 
railways. By way of experiment, some of them operated 
trains at LTomsk—with a remarkable result. Russian 
engineers thought that, at best, their American comrades 
would be able to run twenty-four trains only during the 
twenty-four hours. It was therefore with great surprise 
and admiration that they found the Americans actually 
running seventy trains a day without a hitch. Thanks 


to their skill the goods which had accumulated at 


Tomsk and neighboring stations have been disposed of 
in the course of one week, 
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Women’s Work 


Student Conferences For Chinese Young 
Women 


This is the fourth of a series of contributed articles 
dealing with the work of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association of China. 


To some of us the very phrase ‘Student 
Conference” has power to bring to our imagination 
unforgettable scenes and experiences of our own student 


days. For men or women—from whatever country we 


come—there is a certain fundamental likeness about 
these mental pictures. ‘hey are essentially out-of-door 
pictures; there are woods, or mountains, and generally a 
strip of water, lake or sea, in the background; and the 
foreground is mostly people—our fellow-delegates, with 
whom, in spite of all lack of former acquaintance, we 


felt, and yet feel, strangely as one, and a few outstand- 


ing people, those who led our thoughts through fascinat- 
ing and ever-enlarging vistas, and our spirits into new 
and vital experiences of God. Fundamental experiences 
these, peculiar to no race or tongue, which ts only one 
way of saying that the principles on which ‘such Student 
Conferences are built, are those, unique to no one 


nation, but common to humanity, and its known needs: 


and possibilities. It is not surprising therefore to find 
these Conference figuring largely in the student life of 
China to-day and in that of women as well as men. 
Such a Conference seeks to bring together the 
students of all the schools of some large district, where, 


approximately, one dialect can be used,—for a week of 


thinking, working, playing and praying, together; to 
make possible to all, the inspiration of hearing and 
meeting personally the leading spirits of China; to 
promote the broadening influence of contact with those 


of other schools and cities; to give an intensive training 


in methods of work, and, through all, to bring a 


compelling vision ot "Jesus* Christ, and the call to. His 
discipleship and service. 


Each Conference program takes some central 
theme, and develops its various phases and applications, 
through Bible classes, addresses, group meetings, and 
music. For instance, one of the Conference themes’ 


for this past summer was “Finding and Sharing the 
Abundant Life,’ and this was wrought out, in its 
application to individual relationships, home life, and 
relationships to community nation and church, by some 
of the strongest speakers and teachers in China. 
There is nothing one-sided about a Student Confer- 
ence, the play is planned as carefully and inclusively 
as the work, and in and through it all—if it is a success- 
ful Conference, is that intangible, but undeniably real 
thing, commonly called the “conference spirit,’ that 
pervades the whole of the experience as well as its 


details, and that makes into reality for us, certain truths, 


—such as “fellowship” and “corporate unity,’’—that 
before were phrases only. 

As a beginning of its effort to serve the students of 
all China, the Young Women’s Christian Association is 
already holding six of these Conferences for Chinese 
young women, each year, “Iwo of these are for North 


China, one a Winter Conference, planned especially for 


the non-mission schools; and one in the summer, at 
Wo Fo Ssu, the beautiful Conference site, at the 
Temple of the Sleeping Buddha, in the Western Hills, 
near Peking; one is held for Yangtsze Valley, amid the 
inspiring mountain grandeurs of Lotus Valley, just 
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adjoining Kuling; still another reaches the students of 
the Woo Dialect speaking district surrounding Shanghai, 
—while both Fukien and Kwangtung provinces have 
each their own. More than six hundred young women 
students have been in attendance at these conferences 
during this year. 

Because of its intensive nature, focusing the work 
of many months, in a few days, and its radiating force, 
as the delegates return to their widely scattered schools, 
the Student Conference is one of the most strongly 
emphasized and warmly supported features of the Student 
Young Women’s Christian Association of China. 


Oakland Chamber of Commerce Gives 
Banquet to Chinese Students 


luncheon was tendered to visiting Chinese stu- 
dents by the Oakland (California) Chamber of Commerce, 
in its Club rooms, on Friday, September 14, Mr. Frank 
A. Leach, Jr., presiding. Prominent among those pres- 
ent were: Joseph H. King, President of the Oakland 
Chamber of Commerce; R. D. Brigham, Advertising 
Manager, Sperry Flour Company, San Francisco; T.R. 


Feng, Consul-General, San Francisco; Dr. Y.T. Tur, 


President Tsing-Hua College, Peking (in charge of the 
party); IT. T. Wong, Commissioner of Chinese Educa- 
tion to the United States, stationed at Washington, D.C. 
Others at the speakers’ table were: TT. W. Stedman, 
Assistant Foreign Manager of the U.S. Steel Company, 


at San Francisco; Dr. Frank E. Hinckley, formerly — 


United States District Attorney at Shanghai and now 
Secretary of the China Commerce Club of California, 
San Francisco; H. P. Wang, Deputy Consul at San 
Francisco; H. C. Capwell, First Vice-President of the 
Chamber of Commerce; Jos. R. Knowland, Second 
Vice-President of the Chamber of Commerce; Low 
Hing, member of the Reception Committee ; and John 
G. Mauerhan, of the Reception Committee. 

Joseph N. King, for the Chamber of Commerce, 
welcomed the students. 

Dr. Tsur, president of Tsing Hua College, Peking, 
replying, said: I appreciate very highly the invitation 
which this Chamber of Commerce has extended to our 
students to attend this luncheon. I feel particularly 
grateful for the address of welcome delivered by the 
Chairman of the Oakland Chamber of Commerce. In 
this address he referred to China as being the 
oldest Nation on the face of the earth, and America, 
a new country. I] just want to point out that 
America is the oldest republic, and China the 
oldest Nation but the youngest republic. We have 
just reversed the situation. (Applause). As you are 
all men. of business, and have very littl time, I 
shall not speak long. I just want to point out that 
China today is taking America for a model in a great 
many things—her system of government, development 
of industries, and many other social institutions. ‘I 
have said enough in that one sentence to embody what 
I have in mind and what my countrymen have in mind. 
China is not self-contained. Through contact with 
American developments, journalists, travellers, and busi- 
ness men, we have come to feel that this age is the com- 
mercial age, and that the principal mission of any Nation 
for raising a people on the surface of the earth is the duty 
of supplying to others that which she has a surplus of, 
and taking in return from them what she needs; in 
other words, commerce is the dominant feature of the 
age. For that reason our tendency in education is 
¢oming rapidly toward the direction of developing com- 
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LOST — 


Through wasted moments——spare 
time idled away in profitless amuse- 
ment——millions more careers have 


been lost than are noted in all the 


pages of history 

With the skillful assistance of the 
INTERNATIONAL CORRES- 
PONDENCE SCHOOLS you can, 
in your own home, in your spare time, 
receive the kind of training that insures 
definite, progressive advancement in 
salary and position. 

In the list below make a mark (X) bedera 


the training you want. 
Bookkeeping | ENGINEERING 
Stenography Civil 
Accounting Mining 
Salesmanship Electrical 
Advertising Chemical 
Architecture Mechanical _,, 
Surveying | Telegraph 
Navigation Telephone _,, 
Good English | Marine 
Agriculture Steam 
Poultry F arming Gas Engines 
Dra Automobile __,, 
INustrating { Structural 
Designing Concrete 
Cotton Goods Mir. Teaching 
Woollen Goods Mir. Plumbing 


U. S. Civil Service U. S. Military 


Learn te speak correctly — English, French, Spanish, 
Italian, German—by the 1.C.S. special Phonograph method, 


“THE INTERNATIONAL 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
offer 
282 Courses of Thorough, Practical 
Salary-Raising Training. 


Tear out this notice. Write your address on the 
margin. Also write the training that interests you if 
it is not in the above list. You will promptly receive 
catalog and full information. Address 


Office No. 14 
China Agency I.C.S. 
NANKING ROAD 
SHANGHAI. 


Write address 
HERE 


mercial and professional education. To give an ex- 
ample, permit me to read from a table of statistics 
concerning these students. My party consists of 
government students and non-government students. By 
non-Government students I mean those sent out by 
parents for higher education. There are altogether 63 
students. ‘[‘wenty-two are going to study engineering ; 
9g, commerce and banking; 7, industrial chemistry; 5, 
agriculture and forestry; 7, social work; 1, law; 1, 
political science ; 4, general arts and science; and one 
or two others. The Government does not encourage 
the study of political science unless the student is 
especially qualified. There is one more word. You 
gentlemen are all business men, and have business 
interests. I too in a way have business interests. My 
business is to carry young men, and manufacture 
manhood. When the product is ready for market, we 
import to our country for consumption. This is my 
line of business and we not only try to import material, 
but we also try to import ideas and especially ‘the 
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spirit.” “That is what we _lack—spirit. We have 
plenty of physical vigor, plenty” of morality, enough for 
a thousand years to come, but what we lack ts. this 
optimistic spirit, this idea of “* what a man has done, I 
can do.” ‘Therefore my conclusion is a request to you 
all for co-operation, as China and America are bound to 
co-operate along industrial, commercial, and possibly 
other lines. The first phase of my request is that: 
These students would not be able to serve their country 
very much for a while because their education is largely 
theoretical, unless, after graduation, they find positions 
in America for two or three years. When they come 
home they will enter into most serious situations, and 
will not be able to carry out their object unless they 
have had the practical experience. The second phase 
is concerning that optimism. I hope Americans will 
try to get in touch with our students and encourage 
them as much as possible so that they will feel cheerful 


and at home. I thank you for your kind attention, 


and especially for this privilege of coming to lunchegn. 
The next speaker was Mr. Wong, Commissioner 
of Chinese Education, who had come from his station 
in Washington, D. C., to meet this party of young men, 
and who is vitally interested in their education. He 


said: We talk about preparedness, yet I am caught 


unprepared ; but on an occasion like this we need not 
prepare yet we can say something, because first we want 
to express our hearty thanks and to say how thoroughly 
we appreciate what you have done for us. I feel I 
must say a word or two regarding the students in this 
country. You know that among the Chinese merchants 
in China, there are men, who although they belong to 
the old school, are men of whom we are proud. We 
often wonder why American merchants are so energetic, 
so intellectual. We come here to get inspiration. You 
have one of the finest locations in America for a 
Chamber of Commerce. It is a source of strength for 
your merchants, so now we understand, and we thank 
you for this offer. The students are here to learn from 
the very bottom. I think we lay the foundation in 
education of these young men; then they come here for 


a year or two for some particular training. From mgt 


to 1917, 144 students have returned, 76 from engineer- 
ing courses and the number that have _ finished 
various other courses is too insufficient for special 
mention. We feel encouraged, although education is a 
slow process. Every year about 50 graduate. There 
are about 500 private students in this country, 


so I should say there are 150 graduated from 


American Universities every summer. Still, when we 
see American institutions of learning turning out 
thousands and thousands of young men, and we have 
only a handful, we might be discouraged, but if we 
prepare these men for leadership, we need not be. We 
emphasize on quality rather than on quantity. If you 
should happen to visit a university, we shall feel proud 
of our men, although we have only a few. And their 
accomplishments lead us to expect greater things in the 
future, with the~preparations we are making. ‘The 
prospect of future co-operation is very great and will 
result in the mutual benefit of both nations. 

The luncheon, according to private advices received 


by the Review, has been a great factor in breaking down” 


the prejudice which had previously existed in Oakland 
against the Chinese and has gone a long way towards 
impressing the substantial business men of that city of 
the advantages of closer friendship and co-operation 
with the Chinese. 
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Far Eastern Press Opinion 
How Japan Is Blackmailing Great Britain in China 


From the Peking & Tientsin Times’ Peking Correspondent 
If the worthy Doctor Horie [who recently made 
an address in Peking before a Society mostly composed 
of Government officials, in which he belittled Great 


Britain’s financial position | turned his attention to Japan- 


ese methods of finance, especially those connected with 
industrial enterprises in China, he would undoubtedly 
give the Chinese considerable enlightenment. ‘The part 
Japanese financiers played in the recent shipping deal, 
the manner in which they secured control of the Han 
Yeh Ping mines, the part they have played in denuding 
China of copper cash, the questionable tactics being 
adopted with regard to the securing of China’s arms 
monopoly and the control of her arsenals and numerous 
other things of that nature—let him consider these 
methods, and the attempt he is now making to secure 
for his countrymen the control of China’s finances by 
means of currency reform, etc. through his ‘ theoretical ”’ 
lectures. Then let him study the position of Great 
Britain to-day in the financial market, the magnitude of 
her budget and the huge sums being spent on the war, 
and when he has done that let him give a “ theoretical” 
summing up and place it before his class. The com- 
parison of the methods of British financiers and the 
financial standing of Great Britain with those of Japan 
will then be more easy for his class to understand. But 
it will not be palatable. This insidious propaganda 
against Great Britain and her Allies has gone on long 
enough in China and it is time that the other side of the 
shield was shown. Fair competition is welcomed by 
everybody and no one denies Japan’s right to enter the 
hght for industrial expansion in this country, but a line 
must be drawn somewhere when a persistent attempt ts 
made to secure an advantage by blackmailing those with 
whom Japan is allied. During the past two years 


Great Britain has been severely attacked on many occa-. . 
sions in the Japanese press, and in the organs in China. 


influenced by the Japanese, but in nearly every instance 
British papers have allowed these attacks to go by un- 
answered and have silently borne their abuse. ‘The 
Japanese authorities are quick enough to prevent them 
publishing anything contrary to the interests of Japan, 
as at the time of the Twenty-one Demands, and the 
same attitude should be adopted when an Ally is being 
dealt with. ‘The same thing happens with any speaker 
who deals with political matters in Japan, but it would 
appear that they are given every licence to speak ot 
Great Britain and the remainder of the Allies. 


The Future of Tsingtao. 
From the Peking Daily News 


The appointment by the Japanese Government of 


a Civil Administrator does not imply the removal of 
military control. Dr. Akiyama makes this quite clear. 


He says, “ As long as the War lasts, unless the place is - 


retaken by the enemy, it is natural that Japan should 
occupy it, and from the standpoint of International Law, 
it is our right as well as our obligation to fulhl this im- 
portant obligation. . . . The will of the Military 
Commander is the law to be enforced in the occupied 
territory, according to the principle of International 
Law, in war time, recognized by all the civilized states. 
Therefore, the adminstration of Tsingtao will be executed 
as hithertofore in accordance with military ordinance 
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United States Rubber Export Co. 


; | We are now offering the complete rubber goods line of the 
) United States Rubber Export Co., Ltd. 
Samples and Stocks 
UNITED STATES TIRES Plain, Usco, Chain, — Royal Cord, Pneumatic 
and Soli 
FOOTWEAR—“ Keds ”__Overshoes—Boots—“ Rinex ”’ Soles 
“RAYNSTERS ”—Weather proof Garments 
MECHANICAL RUBBER GOODS ~Belting, Hose, Packings, Moulded Specialties 
DRUG SUNDRIES 
Everything that is Made of Rubber 
Andersen, Meyer & Co., Ltd. oN 
j | 4 Yuan Ming Yuan Road. Telephone 778 
| : “United States Tires Are Good Tires.” 
IN THE UNITED STATES COURT ; 
| FOR CHINA 3 
WALTER A. MITCHELL ——_) Cause No. 603 W an te d 
vs SUMMONS. TO ANSWER 
| EARL B. ROSE. | 
|THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA | An agent in Shanghai 
_ to the Marshal of the United States Court for China,———— | 
d and a copy of the petition in the above entitled action upon factures and markets 
| the defendant | 
Margaret Ethelwyn Snow Mitchell | 


| | Action for Divorce Safety Razors, Stroppers and Ac- | 


if found within the jurisdiction of this Court, and to notify her cessories, Household Specialties, 
to be and appear before this Court on or before the twenticth , . 


day after service hereof to file her written answer hereto on | Sheet-Metal, Wire Goods, 


oath. 
Witness the Honorable CHARLES | 
S. LOBINGIER, Judge, of the | } Novelties in Metal, Screw Ma- 
(SEAL) United States Court for China at 
Shanghai. China, this Ist day of | | chine Work, Advertising and 
ugust, 
| Premium Goods 
EARL B. ROSE, | 
Clerk. 
| , Shanghai firms interested in the 
' Excerpt from Regulations, Section 8: On proof of due notice, 1 | 
| judgment by shell be procured any dclendeat | _ foregoing should address Box 120, 


| failing to appear and file his written answer as required. i care MILLARD’S REVIEW. 


| First Publication 


| October 20, 1917. 
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High Grade Printing 


Job and Book Work 


to 


The Methodist Publishing 


House 
10 Woosung Road, . Shanghai 


» Estimates gladly given | 


The Chinese Christian 
Advocate 


— Edited by A. P. Parker, D.D. 
: and W.P. Chen, Ph. D. 
A CHINESE Religious Weekly contain- 
ing the best and most worth-while 
news of the world, Sunday School lesson 
notes, editorials of vital importance 


Subscription :—$1.00 per year 
Methodist Publishing House, Shanghai, Publishers 


of things Philippine. 


issued by the commander, but not with the law or Im- 
perial Decree.”’ China has declared war on Germany 
and thereby has broken off all treaty relations with her 
and thus German treaty rights, and all other right, in 
Shantung and elsewhere have ceased to exist. The 
first article of the revised famous ‘“ Twenty-one 
Demands” stated that, “The Chinese Goverment en- 
gages to give full assent to all matters upon which the 
Japanese Government may hereafter agree with the 
Government relating to the disposition of all rights, in- 
terests and concessions that Germany, by virtue of treaties or 
otherwise, possesses in the Province of Shantung.” But by 
the Chinese declaration of war on Germany all such 
rights have ceased to exist, and therefore the Article 


that we have quoted is null and void; and its annul- 


ment serves to emphasize the significance of the 
declaration of Dr. Akiyama that Japan will occupy 
Tsingtao “as long as this War lasts.”” When peace is 
concluded Japan will, as she evidently recognizes, have 
no docus stand: in Vsingtao. She will doubtless stand by 
her professed determination, the “eventual restoration’”’ 

of the whole of German-leased territory in Shantung 
to China. In the meantime she is doubtless improving 
the occasion by the development of commercial and 
economic interests in the area eventually to be restored. 
So long as she does not at the same time exclude others 
by turning her back on another policy to which she has 
pledged herself, the policy of the “open door,” nobody 
has a right to grumble. We would suggest, however, 
that now she thinks the time has come for the establish- 
ment of a civii administration in the occupied territory, 
“with intention of providing special facility for resident 
Europeans as well as Chinese and Japanese,” the time has 
also come for closer co-operation with the Chinese 
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Government in all affairs relating to Shantung. This 
co-operation has been neither very full nor very satis- 
factory during the time of sole Military occupation. It 
is useless to give a list of instances in which co-opera- 
tion has broken down, but a typical illustration may be 
taken from the Abstract of Statistics, published by the 
Maritime Customs, for 1916: “A deficiency of sub- 


sidiary coinage was complained of, the situation being - 


aggravated by the melting down of copper coins for 
export in the form of ingots. Over 33,000 tons were 
exported from Kiaochow where there were 27 smelting 
establishments. At other ports the Customs were able to 
prohibit the export.” This is sufficient indication af a 
lack of cooperation, a state of things that the establish- 
ment of a Civil Administration, even though it be subor- 
dinate tothe Military Administation, ought to remove. 


Selling The Philippines 
From the Manila (P.1.)\ Times 

The proposal to sell the Philippines to Japan is not 
new but, when a paper like the Brooklyn Eagle permits 
one Julius Chambers to write a lot of twaddle from 
which he deduces the conclusion that it is to the best 
of the United States to make this trade with subjects of 
the Mikado, it is time some sort of a definite reply were 
made. 

Mr. Chambers displays an astonishing ignorance 


relies apparently for his information is either an ass or 
aknave. Progress of civilization in the Philippines 
has not been, “discouragingly slow.”” On the contrary, 


it has astonished world observers who have visited 


these Islands and who are credited with far more 
intelligence than Mr. Chambers displays. To 
say that the Tagalogs of any part of Luzon 
were head-hunters and cannibals a generation ago is to 
be guilty of so unpardonable an ignorance of history as 
to qualify the entire article as a tissue of misguided 
misinformation. ‘When one comprehends what Japan 


has achieved in Formosa and Korea’’—shades of history! 


A merely casual acquaintance with facts in Formosa 
and Korea today would teach any thinker who believes 


‘in international justice that no worse fate could befall 


the Filipino individually than to fall under the political 
spell of Japan. 
The plain truth of the matter is that the American 


people will never sell these Islands save to the Filipino 


people themselves. ‘he writer who thinks otherwise 
has entirely. misunderstood not only the American 
purpose in these Islands but the entire teachings of all 
American history. 


“The Death Knell of the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance’ 


That the rise of the United States as a strong 
military and naval power will sound the death-knell of 
the Anglo- Japanese alliance for which a practical alliance 
between Great Britain and the United States will be 
substituted, is the opinion expressed by Ryosuke 5Shi- 
matani, in a recent number of Shin Nippon, an influen- 
tial monthly journal published in Tokio. Dr. Shimatani 
is a well-known publicist. 

Dr. Shimatani contends that commercial considera- 
tions will bring about the end of Japan’s alliance with 
Britain, Spinning and shipping, including shipbuilding, he 
asserts, constitute the great elements in British industry, 
and fapan’s future prosperity depends upon her progress 


His officer friend upon whom he | 
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ae : With the cold and disagreeable weather of winter approaching, 
pe, you naturally will need the comfortable attractive and efficient 


Ford Town Car. 


A few closed cars of this type now in stock at the 


Dodge & Seymour (China) Ltd. 
91 Rue Monteuban | Phose 322—Shanghai 


is a Roofing Cement for the rapid and permanent 
repair of leaks in Galvanized Iron, Spanish-Tile 
Composition, Cement, Concrete or Slate Roofs. 
Caan also be used for making new roofs. Made in 
Black, Brick Red and Brown. Comes in plastic 
form and is applied with a trowel. Withstands the 
rigors of the North as well as the Tropical sun. Is elastic, durable, economical and weather-proof. 


**ROOFKOTER” is a liguid Roof unequalled for covering capacity, elasticity and durability.  With- 
| 


stands all climates and produces a heavy film. Nething like it for Gelvanized Iron, Cement, Concrete, 
Slate, Shingle, Composition, Paper or Felt Roofs. Applied with brush. Mede in Black only. Low in 
price. | 


Industrial and Construction Paints. | 


We specialize in Paints for Structural Iron and Steel, Bridges, Railway Equipment, Marine Docks, Indus- 
trial Plants, Warchouse and Smoke-Stacks, particularly where technical gas-proof, acid-proof, fire-proof 
or water-proof Paints are required. ; | 


Construction and Architectural Paints, Enamels and Varnishes. 


| 
| We manufacture special Water-Reaisting Paints for Cement or Concrete ex- 
terior surfaces. Interior Filet Wall Finishes, Gloss Enamels end Varnishes, 
) | Cement and Concrete Floor Paints. Water-proofing Compounds especially 
adapted for Schools, Sanitariums, Public Buildings and Refrigerator Piants 
| where sanitary requirements must be complied with. 


TROPICAL QUALITY AND PRICES ARE RIGHT. 
Catalogs And Prices Upon Application. 


| THE TROPICAL PAINT AND OIL COMPANY 
} | Guardian Building, Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A. 
| 
| 


Chinese-American Company 


1A JINKEE ROAD, SHANGHAI 
Hankow Peking 
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Shanghai. 
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Every Evening 
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5 to 7 p.m. 
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in those lines. Japan, indeed, was encroaching on 
British fields. It is not to be denied, he writes, that 
Australia, New Zealand, and other British possessions 
east of India are being threatened strategically by the 


growing influence which Japan possesses. ‘This has 


been demonstrated ‘in a most emnpiatic manner since 
the war began. 

The British colonies, he declares, have begun to 

feel uneasiness for the natural pressure of Japan’s 
growing military power. Australia has started to build 
an independent navy of its own, while New Zealand, 
has contributed warships tothe home country, — Britain’s 
fear of Japan, strange to say, he points out, is growing 
more and more marked during the progress of the war 
though Japan is-proving herself the most loyal friend 
to her ally. 
The immigration problem, which must some day 
be settled, will be another reason for the drawing together 
of the United States and Great Britain, in the opinion 
of Dr. Shimatani. He foresees the day when the people 
of Japan, China and India, prejudicially treated by the 
Anglo-Saxons, will become cemented into a defensive 
union and form a league for the defense of their rights. 
‘To his mind the pressure of the Anglo-Saxons cannot 
fail to bring about eventually a spiritual alliance of the 
Oriental races. At the same time it will draw closer the 
bonds of intimacy between England and the United 
States. He concludes: 

‘‘In short when America’s navy and army pro- 
grams shall have been carried out, it will be the time 
for Britain to replace the Anglo-Japanese Alliance by an 
Anglo-American rapprochement, and the guarding of 
Australia and New Zealand will thenceforth be eftected 
by the American Navy; not by the Japanese Navy. 


Tea Dansant 
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Then it is that the Anglo-Japanese alliance will be 
thrown aside, as a fan would when the hot weather is 
passed, 


A Japanese View on Shipping in the Far East 


The Shanghat Nippo, a Japanese daily published in 
Shanghai, in its issue of September 8, publishes corres- 
pondence from a person who signs his name “ Yuyu 
Sei,” which is an assumed name, on the subject of 
“ Bubbles of an American Concerning Our Shipping 
Men.” “Our Shipping Men” apparently refers to 
Japanese shipping men. ‘The letter is translated in full 
as follows : 

“Since the war began Japanese shipping has 
occupied an absolutely superior position compared with 
other powers, which is a very glad sign for us. Seeing 
this sign anti- Japanese journalists are at large 1 in Shanghai 
actively engaged in circulating various insinuating remarks 
about our ships and instigating animosity among the 
powers by using threatening language. This fact, I 
think, should not be passed off lightly. 

“In the September 1 issue of Millard’s Review, 
published under the direction of Thomas F. Millard, 
who as the chief editor of The China Press here flourished 


his venomous pen continually several years ago, and 


after his return to America fostered anti- Japanese senti- 
ment there by publishing a book entitled “Our Far 
Eastern Question” there appeared an ‘article by J. P. 
Powell, who belongs to the same school, entitled 
ac Japan’ s Policy of Monopolizing the Pacific Ocean.”’ 

The article contains groundless, imaginary things. It 
bespeaks evil not only of Japanese ships, but also to 


Japanese merchants in an extreme degree. It is indeed : 


a great outrage. 

“In short it says that Japan, in order to realize 
her ambition of an economic Empire, is charging dis- 
criminatory freight rates against foreigners. Especially 
Japanese ships are allied with Japanese merchants and 
are wilfully restricting and losing goods belonging to 
foreigners. By such dishonest and cowardly methods 
of competition, they are trying to deprive en in 
the Orient of commerce and enterprises. 

“The article further says that Viscount Ishii was 
sent to America in order to propose an absolute mono- 
polization of transportation in the Pacific Ocean. For 
these acts, Japan will repent after the war, because 
“we ’’ (that is Americans) will before long become a 
shipping nation only second to England. 

“The writer of the article further illustrates his 
contention by citing an instance of a shipment of im- 
portant parts of machinery shipped by American enter- 


prisers, which was wilfully lost in Kobe, and also 
_ instances the raising of the price of paper. 


‘Commerce follows the flag. According to this 
principle, Japanese merchants are now occupying a 
superior position compared with foreigners. Conse- 
quently, they are encroaching upon the commercial 
sphere of foreigners in China. That is a fact. But 
because of that it is not just to charge Japan with using 
dishonest methods, as described in the said article. 
Such arguments are wild ones, indeed. They are like 
the jealousies of women. 

“© We hope that the N.Y.K., the O.S.K. and other 
Japanese shipping concerns, will fully reply to such 
charges to make the matter clear. Otherwise the mis- 


understandings of foreigners will grow to the disadvan- 


tage of these companies, and eventually lead to 
international complications,” 
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America’s Leading Manufacturers and Distributors of 


Dyes, Dyestuffs and Chemicals 


Factories at Jersey City, Woodbridge, Newark and Milford, 
N. J., North Sydney, Nova Scotia, Boston Mass., and 


Chicago, 

Aluminum Con.rounds Potashes Direct Colors 

Ammonium Cotipounds Caustic Sodas Sulphur Colors 

Barium Compoun: 1s Dyewoods Tanning Extracts 
Calcium Compounds | Dyewood extracts Red Oils and Fatty Acids 
Coal Tar Derivatives Acid Colors Fish O1ls 
Acids Basic and other Colors Anima! Oils : 
2 Special Oils Greases Vegetable i 
EXCLUSIVE BUYING AND SELLING AGENTS \ 


Chinese-American Company 
1A }INKEE ROAD, SHANGHAI 
Hankow Peking 


F¥ Head Office 25 Broad Street. New York 
Shanghai, Ofice: 53 Szechuen Road 


Shanghai Fokio Honskong§ Tientsin 


Yokohama Kobe General Cable Address: Amtraco Pehine 


GENERAL IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS, ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 


Special Facilities for Handling Mill and Plant Supplies, Chemicals and Match Mating Supplies, Factory 
Supplies, lron and Steel Products and Railway Supplies. 


| AGENTS IN THE FAR EAST FOR: 
TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL Co., OF THE UNITED STATES (KAHN SYSTEM) 


The Trus Con Laboratories (Chemical Department ) 


Resident Engineer with American Trading Co., Shanghai 
“ Kahn System Fireproof Construction.” Concrete Inserts, Edge Protectors, etc. 
Kahn “ Trussed Bars” and * Rib Bars.”’ Concrete road specialties. 
Kahn Rib Metal and Expanded Road Mesh. ‘Trus-Con Water Proofing Paste. 
Kahn Steel Lath, Hy-Rib and Corner Beads. ‘Trus-Con Alkali Proof masonry paints. — 
Kahn Pressed Steel Beams and Studs. ‘Trus-Con Industrial Wall Enamels. 
Kahn Steel “ Flore Tyles.” Trus-Con Floor Hardeners and Floor Ename}s. 
United Steel Sash—pivoted, sliding and casement. Trus-Con steel sash putty. 
Portable Steel buildings. Bar Ox inhibitive steel coatings. 


Reinforcing Steel—Steel Lath—Chemical Products on Stock in Shanghai 


STRUCTURAL DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES. 
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HIGH TEST 
PURE FOOD PRODUCTS. 


J. H. Newbauer & Co. 
Wholesale Grocers 
San Francisco 


U. Ss. A. 


Zylstra & Co. 


Representatives 
6 Kiukiang Road 
Tel. Central 4739 

Shanghai 
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Exporters of Ege Products 
Should Be Careful 


A MEETING of a number of Shanghai merchants, 

most of them British, interested in the export of egg 
products from China was held last month to consider 
steps to be taken to meet the situation caused by the 
report of a chemist attached to the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, that whereas the Pure Food Act allowed 
only one grain of zinc oxide in 10,000 grains of product, 
several grains were as a matter of fact contained in 
preserved egg products which had recently been shipped 


by these firms from China. It would seem that the zinc 


oxide forms spontaneously as a result of the fact that the 
ammonia used in evaporating the yolk and albumen is 
carried in galvanized drums and also because the products 
are handled in the course of preparation in zinc trays. 
‘These egg products have always been handled in this 
way by the native producers, but that in no way changes 
the tact that a standard set by the Act has not been 
met. Permission has been granted by the U.S. Govern- 
ment to land all cargoes now afloat, but it will not be 
out of place to suggest that all exporters in this line 
should pay more attention to the sanitary end of this 


business. We are informed by an American firm . 


engaged exclusively in the manufacturing and export- 
ing of dried egg products, which has made a particular 
point of keeping sanitary arrangements in their factory 
at the highest state of perfection possible and uses a 
method of preservation in which no ammonium car- 
bonate is used, that it has had no trouble with its 
shipments and in its opinion the U. S. Food regula- 
tions, while strict, are in no way unreasonable. 

The leading British paper in Shanghai several days 
2go printed an article, editorial in tone, casting asper- 
sions upon the administration of the American Pure 
Food law, evidently with the intention of helping some 
of these firms, whose products have been held up, in their 
endeavors to get out of an awkward situation. But in 
view of the fact that several exporters from Shanghai do 
not produce their own product, but make up shipments 
from several different sources, some of them native, 
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where sanitary conditions are anything but what they 
should be, it is quite evident that the U. 5. health 
authorities are acting wisely in administering the food 
laws strictly to the letter. 

The facts in connection with the shipments which 
have been held up appear to be as follows. A number 
of Shanghai firms, hearing that there was an exceptional- 
ly good demand for these egg products in America, 
gathered together cargoes from most any available 
source in rather a hurry, some of them evidently not up 
to standard. It can hardly be thought that the shippers 
did not know what standards their products would have 
to meet, and in all probability they expected that in view 
of the pressing need the inspectors would * go easy. 
At least, the plea that is now made by the article in the 
North China Daily News is that they should do so, As 
stated above, however, a much better plea would be that 
exporters pay more attention to. the quality of the 
product which they ship. | 

America at the present time takes the greater ‘part 
of China’s exports of prepared egg products. T he 
desiccating of eggs is a rapidly-growing industry in 
China. In 1tg14 the value of the exports of egg 
products was Ts. 2,900,000; in 1915 it had increased 
to Tls. 4,900,000; and in 1916 it was T'ls. 7,790,000. 
The value of the quantity alread!y exported this year, 
values as well as quantity having greatly increased, may 
roughly be estimated at Ts. 10,000,000. 


Wood Oil—Amietics Takes Nearly all 
That China Produces _ 
OOD-OIL, one of the most profitable of Chinese 


products, is not an oil made from wood, but an 
oil used to treat wood. China is richly endowed with 
wood oil resources, and supplies at present a large 
percentage of the world’s demand. 

Practically China’s entire output of woad oil is 
produced in the provinces of Szechuan, Kweichow, 
Hunan and Northern Hupeh in the Yangtze valley, 
their percentages of output in the order named being 35, 
25, 25, and 15. Hankow is the chief exporting centre, 
and America is the principal buyer. Hankow last vear 
exported over seven million taels worth out of a total 
for all Chinese ports of just under nine millions. Of this 
amount America took a little over four million taels 
worth out of a total export aboard of tive and halt 
millions. The difference in the figures of the total 
exports of the ports as compared with the total export 
abroad \s explained by the fact that a great deal of this 
oil was used in China for domestic purposes. A 
Customs tael is about the same value, at present silver 
exchange, as an American gold dollar. 

The tree which produces the nuts or seeds from 


which wood-oil is made grows for the most part 


on the rocky hillsides in the Yangtze region, thriving 
on the poorest of soils so long as there is plenty of 
rain. The tree seldom grows to a greater height 
than 25 feet, is rather ornamental, and has a great 
profusion of blooms in April. The fruit is about 
the size of a small orange, and contains from three to 
five seeds not unlike shelled Brazil nuts in shape, 
although resembling more nearly the hickory nut in 
size. The nuts are gathered before maturity, parched 
in iron pans or sieves over a fire or covered with straw 
or grass, under which fermentation takes place in 
the thin fleshy part of the fruit, thus allowing the 
nuts to be easily removed. After the seeds are removed 
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The Car with the Half -Million- 
Dollar Motor 
5—PA SSENGER TOURING 4—PASSENGER CLUB ROADSTER 
Prices in Gold or Taels 


DEMONSTRATION—ONE YEAR’S GUARANTEE 


Arkell Douglas, Inc. 


38 Canton Road Shanghai Tel. Central 2002. 


| CANNED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


PACKED WHERE THEY RIPEN--THE DAY THEY'RE PICKED 


Seven reasons why every housewife ‘should use 
DEL MONTE canned fruits and vegetables : 


1. GUARANTEE —We guarantee positively that in the preparation of our products, no adulterant of any kind is used. 

2. PURITY — |» syrups for our table fruits we use the best dry granulated sugar without glucose, saccharine or any other 
substitute. Our goods comply with the provisions of the National Food and Drugs Act, Serial Number 6623. 

3. FLAVOR —Our fruits are filled into the cans when in their fresh condition before cooking. They are then sealed up 
and processed, so that the natural flavor is retained. Being packed where grown, our products are really fresher 


than the fresh truits and vegetables ordinarily bought on the market and brought to the house-keeper two and 
more dave old, 


4. CLEANLINESS —Our factories are kept ina thoroughly clean and sanitary condition. We insist upon neatness in all 
departments, and eur goods are packed under the most favorable conditions, both as regards cleanliness and 
intelligent supervision. 

5. WHOLESOMENESS— In the cooking process, our canned products are necessarily sterilised, and keep in anv climate. 


Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, *‘The Westheld Board,’ and other food experts give these products highest rating of 
gu vality. 


6. FCONOM Y—0Ocr products are not only nutritious, wholesome and delicious, but more economical than similar products 
put up at home. 


CONVENIENCE — Ready for an emergency—ali these products are practically ready to serve—the canned vegetables 
mav be used cold in salads or warmed and seasoned to suit the taste. 


For Sale at all Dealers. 


CONNELL BROS. COMPANY 


Shanghai and Hongkong 
Agents 
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| to do the work that falls to your position may seem quite sufficient 
| now—perhaps you are holding your job and giving ordinary 
satisfaction—but /ook into the future. What will you be deing— 
5, 10, 15, or 20 years from now? Will you still be holding 
down a routine job—will you still be taking your meager salary 
each month and trying to run your household on it—will you be 
looking into the future with fear in your heart—fear that a 
younger man may take your place—or will you decide now to | 
give yourself the training that will enable you to forge ahead into 
a position of security? Geta start in the right direction. Just 
send us your name by chitbook or post card. 


‘OPPORTUNITY COUPON 


American School of Corresdondence, 34 Nanking Road, ‘Shanghai. 
Dept. No. 10. i 


Without any obligation on my part please send me your Bulletin 
and advise me how I ean qualify for the position marked ‘* X.’ 


Contracting and Building ...... Practice 
Civil Engineering ............... Fire Prevention and Insurance. 
Structural Engineering ......... Bite 
Engineering Preparatory......... Five [nsurance 
‘| College Preparatory ........ .... Heating and Ventilation Engi- 
Accountancy and Business Ad- 
Heating, Ventilating and Plum- 
Shorthand. Typewriting, and Business Law. 
Structural Drafting ............ Mechanical Engineering ...... 
Machine Drawing and Design.. Steam Engimeering ............ | 
Sheet-Metal Pattern Drafting... | Automobile Course ............ 
Electrical Engineering ......... Complete Textile Mantac- 


French, Spanish, English, Italian, German, 
by the dise record using Language Phonc. 


American School of Correspondence 
34 NANKING ROAD 


from the husks thon are placed in a circular stone 


trough, where they are crushed by a stone roller 
drawn by a buffalo, cow or ass. The pulverised meal 
is partially roasted in shallow pans, then steamed over 


boiling water, the product meantime being placed in 


wooden vats fitted with wicker bottoms. The nuts are 
next placed in steel frames with. straw as an outside 
container. ‘he frames are arranged on edge in a press, 
and pressure is applied. This is usually accomplished 


by a system of wedges which are driven in one after 


another by means of a huge battering-ram until the 
brown, watery, and odoriferous oil is crushed out into 
the vat below. As a rulethe oil is then slightly 
heated and strained through a coarse grass cloth. The 
product is next placed in wicker baskets lined with 
varnished paper and is ready for shipment. As a rule 
the oil yield is about 40 per cent of the original weight 
of the kernels. ‘The refuse matter, in the form of 
cakes, is used as fertiliser. 

In the vicinity of Hankow the Chinese allow the 
oil to precipitate again, drawing off the clear liquid and 
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selling it to the foreign exporting firms. The residue 
is then sold to small dealers in Wuchang and Hanyang, 
who once more skim the oil after a further precipitation 
process. The oil is then sold to native boatmen for 
use on their craft. 

T’ung-yu, or wood oil, is widely used throughout 
China as-a paint oil for outside purposes. As a drying 
oil it excels even linseed oil. One of its greatest local 
markets is found among the boatmen, who never paint 


their boats but coat them with the cruder grades of wood — 


oil, which not only gives the woodwork a bright, lustrous 
finish, but also acts as an excellent preservative. When 
certain mineral substances known as tutzu and t’o-shen 
are added to the wood oil and the resulting mass is 
heated for about two hours, kwang-yu or wood oil 
varnish is produced. ‘This wood oil varnish is used as 
a waterproofing substance for silks, pongees, etc., and 
also as an ornamental varnish when coloring materials 


are added. 


Wood oil has many uses. It is used as an 


illuminant, an ingredient, in concrete, an adulterant. in 


the manufacture of lacquer varnish, and when mixed 
with lime and bamboo shavings. it is used by the Chinese 
in caulking their boats. Chinese or Indian ink is made 
from the soot resulting from the burning of the oil or 
the fruit husks. The produce is also used as a dressing 
for leather, in the manufacture of soap, and as a varnish 
for fine furniture. In foreign countries wood oil is chiefly 
usgd for the manufacture of varnish from cheap gums. 
Other oils require a higher and more expensive quality 
of gum in order that the resulting varnish be of equal 
grade. This feature, together with the rapidity with 
which wood-oil varnish dries, has caused the demand 
for the product to increase steadily. 

The growing importance of wood oil has led 
countries other than China to look into the possibilities 
for the culture of the tree within their own domains. 
The United States in particular has made rather extensive 
investigation along these lines, and it is reported that 


soil and climatic conditions in some of the southern 
States are such as to permit of the tree’s growth and 


cultivation. 


America’s Status After The War 


BY GEORGE L. TICKNER 
Vice-President, National Bank of Syracuse, Syracuse, N. YT. 


Generally speaking, there must, of course, be a 


readjustment of business after the war and I believe that 
we are going to get a fair-sized depression immediately 
following peace. It may not last long nor be very 
severe. The position we will be in after the war 
depends, of course, on how long it will be necessary to 
continue in it and the financial condition of all those 
engaged when things are brought to a successful peace. 


Necessarily some concerns have become extended due 


to abnormal volume incident to war times and are apt 
to go into failure—most concerns | feel have been 
forehanded and have conserved their assets and will not 
have to weather through. 

Enormous Debt.—A terrific amount of debt is piling 
up both in Europe and America, It is my notion that 
this is all a fearful economic waste and is going to 
enforce a continued and stiff taxation and over quite a 
few years to come. 

Non-Producing.—A large amount of men necessarily 
have been taken out of productive activities and manu- 
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facture and been placed into army life. This has been 
absolutely necessary, but it engages them in non-pro- 
duction. In proportion as they were of value in the 
occupation or business that they were engaged in, they 
have handicapped that situation and subtracted just so 
much value from the useful and productive side of 
things. 

False and Stimulated Prosperity.—I wish | could feel 
as comfortable as some folks do about al] business that 
has been coming to the United States from abroad 
due to war conditions. We have largely profited for 
the last several years on their misfortunes and have 
been engaged in supplying things which go to help 


further destruction of wealth and to create hardly any- 


thing new of value—(we are not saying that the war 
has not been necessary)—but what I mean is that we 
have had a lot of business and a lot of money moving 
but when we get through there is going to be just so 
much less wealth and probably to the extent of a 
hundred billions of dollars which has got to be recreated. 

Incapacitated Thousand:.—In addition to that, war has 
maimed and made helpless, hundreds of thousands of 
useful men and necessarily made them a further charge 
upon those able to work and produce and that while 
Europe owes most of the money, and while it is better 
that they, rather than we owe, it isn’t to my mind so 


much different than though looking at them from New 


York State, war had impoverished some of our far 
Western or Southern states. | 

Broadly All Belong to Humanity.—I look upon it that 
we all trade together and the more we all have to do with, 
the better it is for us all and for the sum’ of human 
happiness. By so much as Europe may be impoverish- 
ed it will be just so much harder for us to increase 
exports and to increase our business with them. I am 
not saying that Europe will not furnish us with a lot of 
business after the war, but to my mind it will have to 
be done so largely on credits, and probably long-time 
credits, that it will be mostly on an inflated basis. 

I feel that all this destruction of wealth and 
crippling physically of so many of the human race is 
going to make it. just so much harder for us all to get 
along than before the war and that peace is bound to 
pring depression for probably a year at least and border- 
ing on hard times and with this in view, my notion ts 
for bankers to keep in control of their money and keep 
as liquid as they can and not too largely invest in long- 
time securities. 

But We Must Finish What We Have Set Out to Do.— 
From a humanitarian standpoint, the war must continue 
to a satisfactory conclusion, no matter how unsatisfactory 
our material or financial condition may be. The war 
is international and is being fought that Democracy and 
Freedom may still reign, and as to what may happen to 
an individual or business concern is relatively of slight 
moment since this nation, with its Allies, all hghting to 
maintain freedom, must stand or fall together. It is 
better to come out broke with freedom surviving than 
to have come out with all the world’s goods and enslav- 


ed by the present Autocracy.— The Financier (New 
York ) 


A Sino-Japanese Banking Project 
The plan of establishing an exchange bank with 
joint Japanese and Chinese capital, with a capital of 
ten million yen, is being revived in Japan. The prop- 
osition was originally made by Lou Tsun-yu, former 
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Chinese Minister to Japan, when he was visiting Tokio 
several months ago, as a delegate of the Chinése Bank 
of Communications, but was dropped later, because of 
the political troubles in China. | 

One-half of the capital is to be supplied by the 
Japanese and the other half by the Chinese, but as the 
Chinese cannot meet this share with their own capital, 
the Japanese capitalists, or the three Japanese banks 
who are interested, will temporarily put in the whole 
capital. The new banking institution will undertake a 
general international banking business, Lou Tsun-yu 
being nominated the President of the new bank. 

Frequent negotiations in connection with this plan 
have been going on recently between Mr. Shoda, Japan- 
ese Minister of Finance, Dr. Mizumachi, Vice-Governor 
of the Bank of Japan, on the one hand and Dr. Ono, 
Vice-President of the Industrial Bank of Japan; Mr. 
Minobe, President of the Bank of Chosen and Mr. 
Sakurai, President of the Bank of Formosa. 


Japan's Shipping Tonnage Grows 
Rapidly—a War Benefit. 


It is evident that Japan has aspirations of controll- 


ing, at least, the greater share of the world’s commerce 


after the war. In an article in the New York Journal of 
Commerce dated August 7, 1917, an estimate was made 
that since the commencement of the war to that time 
Japan had lost nine ships with a gross tonnage or 
31,904, whereas the United States had lost twenty 
with a gross tonnage of 59,256 and yet the United 
States had only entered the list of _ belligerents 
a few months whereas Japan had been in since 
practically the start. Japan conserving her ship 
tonnage and feverishly building new ships with materials 
supplied by the United States, is quick to seize every 
opportunity for extending her steamship lines wherever 
the British or Americans withdraw service and while 
the Allies are losing over one hundred thousand tons 
a month Japan takes no risk but sits back rapidly adding 
to her tonnage so that when peace comes the Allies 
will havea greatly depleted tonnage and much of it in 
poor condition from lack of proper repairs, etc., while 
she will have her existing tonnage in good condition and 
greatly augmented by the new ships being built. 

Since the war started Americans have paid Japanese 
ship owners in freights enough to pay for the entire 
merchant fleet now being constructed in the United 
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“PATTON'S 


Sole Agents 
for China 


Fearon Daniel & Cy. Inc. 


PAINT CONTRACTING DEPTS. 


18B KIANGSE ROAD—SHANGHAI. 


States and then leave a handsome margin and this very 


money paid by Americans is being utilized by Japan to 


build more ships to compete with American vessels 
after the war, Americans furnishing the materials. 

Great Britain became the greatest empire of the 
world simply through two things, first: by developing 
her merchant marine and foreign trade, and secondly: 
by building up her colonies. “Ihe United States has a 
similar opportunity, but, so far has done neither, and 
other nations are not slow to take advantage of this 
neglect. Americans have the money, the genius, and 
the opportunities; will they ever have the “gumption” 
to utilize them? 


Chinese Cotton 
The weekly cotton market report of Messrs. J. 


Spunt & Co., Shanghai, dated November.1, states :— 


The cotton market during the week has been most 
erratic, with daily fluctuations both ways, causing 
considerable nervousness in the trade generally, with 
the result that the volume of business has dwindled, 
with very little doing. 

The exchange, being a great factor on this market, 
is to-day playing a great part in the rise and fall of 
prices and the recent heavy advance in silver has again 
been the cause of the withdrawal of Japanese exporters 
from this market, resulting in a further stagnation in the 
trade. 

In the circumstances we have nothing to add to 
what has already been mentioned, viz., that the market 
will be governed from day to day, and fluctuations will 
be the order of the day. 

Tone of the market, Weak. 
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Hankow Export Produce. 

‘The weekly circular ef the Hankow British 
Chamber of Commerce for October 24 says:— 

Although the week’s total is not large, business 
has improved a little. Some purchases of hides are 
reported, and dealers are endeavoring to force up the 
market, but as gold equivalents of present quotations 
are already very high they are not likely to succeed 
unless there is another drop in exchange. Tallow and 
wood oil are very strong, especially for near delivery. 
Beans have advanced owing to the scarcity of supplies. 


Cotton, after a slight weakness, is again firm. New 


supplies of all produce are still scarce. 


The prices quoted (for the week ended October © 


18) are for the net shipping weight excluding cost of 
packing for export. 


Per ia 
Prices Nominal Picul  Piculs 
Cowhides, Best selected .......... $5.00 } 
Seconds ...... 45.00; 
18.264 
White China Grass, Pooch: 13.35 | 
$72 
13,802 
Sesamum Seed Oil...... 10 
Groundnuts( with shelle) 352 
Antimony Crude 106.00 
Antimony cous 234.00 2,100 


Six Hundred Japanese Business Men 
in New York City 

In New York there are now more than 600 
business men representing various commercial firms of 
Japan and thirteen new offices have been opened there, 
according to Mr. Tomihei Hayashi, manager of a 
tourist party of twenty-five Japanese who reached 
Yokohama from America last week fora five-months 


stay. Mr. Hayashi has lived in New York for many — 


years and has led several tourist parties to Japan. 

Owing to the rapid growth of trade relations 
between America and Japan, a large number of business 
men of Japan are going to New York, according to 
Mr. Hayashi. Many of them are accompanied by 
their families and are planning to make an extended 
stay in order to do business permanently. 

Explaining the rapidly increasing number of Japan- 
ese in New York in addition to these business men, 
Mr. Hayashi cited the many seamen from Japan 
who are making frequent visits to New York. Mr: 
Hayashi stated that more than fifteen Japanese steamers. 

which have been under charter of foreign firms have 
been sunk in the European seas since the war. 
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Practically all the seamen of these ships are now serving 
in the foreign shipping firms, often coming to New York. 

Thirteen new offices have been established in 
New York since the war, according to Mr. Hayashi. 
They include: the Bank of Formosa, the Bank of Korea, 
the Sumitomo Bank, the Kuhara Mining Company, the 


Furukawa Mining Company, the Pacific Trading — 


Company, all among the leading corporations of Japan. 
—Japan Advertiser. 


A Projected American-Japanese Steel Co. 

Mr. Baker, the President of Pennsylvania Steel 
Works at Steelton, Pa., which is operated in con- 
junction with a shipbuilding plant at Sparrows Point, 
Md., with Mr. Cole, Vice-President, is at present in 
Japan with the object of establishing a steel man- 
ufacturing plant there. Their plan is to invest Yen 
2§0,000,000, engaging American talent and employing 
Japanese and Chinese workmen. The outputs of steel 
and iron are to be supplied to the shipbuilding and dock 
yards in the Far East. The capital is to be furnished 
by the Americans and the Japanese at the respective 
percentages of 52 and 48. It is said that the Pennsyl- 
vania Steel Company has been supplying Yen 20,000,000 
worth of steel, etc., per annum to Japan. 


North China Insurance Company 
Pays 30 Percent Dividend 
The fourteenth ordinary general meeting of the 
North China Insurance Company, Limited, was held in 
Shanghai October 30 in the handsomely appointed board 


room of the Company’s new building at the corner of 


szechuen and Kiukiang Roads. There were present 
Messrs. C. M. Bain (Chairman), R. McE. Dalgliesh, F. 
A. Fairchild, A. Hide and W. P. Lambe, directors, and 
the following other shareholders :—Messrs. H. G. 
Simms, Qua Sang, C. R. Slowe, J. H. Osborne, E. 
Quackenbush, H. A. J. Macray and W. Nation, in al! 
representing 739 shares. A resolution was passed re- 
electing Messrs. Bain, Dalgliesh, Fairchild, Hide and 
Lambe directors of the Company, and fixing the re- 
muneration of the directors at [ls. 6,000 per annum. 


A final dividend of 15 per cent. (making a total of 30 


per cent. for the year) on the paid-up capital and a 
bonus of 15 per cent. contributory marine premiums 
was ordered distributed, both payable at the exchange of 
4 -§ per tael; £10,000 to be transferred to sterling 
reserve fund, Tls. 20,000 written off premises, and the 
balance transferred to underwriting reserve account, 
thus closing the account for 1916. 


Behn, Meyer & Co. of Manila Sue 
German Ship Owners | 


Judgment was recently entered in the Manila 
Courts for the sum of nearly a quarter of a million 
pesos in favor of Behn, Meyer & Co., steamship agents 
with German connections, against a number of German 
companies in Germany, which formerly owned German 
vessels lying in Philippine waters, subsequently seized 
by the United States government. The amount 
adjudged represents the cash and supplies furnished the 
German vessels by Behn, Meyer and Company before 
their seizure by the government. 

There were 21 German vessels detained in Manila, 
Cebu and Zamboanga after the outbreak of the 
European war on August 1, 1914. Behn, Meyer & 
Co. claimed that they were agents of those steamers 
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The only American Hotel in Shanghai. 


25A Kiangse Road 
Shanghai 


130 Rooms Modern 
Equipment. 


French Cuisine under 
the supervision of Euro- 
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the Orient 


WHEN IN SHANGHAI STOP AT | 
THE GRAND HOTEL KALEE. 


in the Philippines, and since the time when the ships 
had taken refuge in Philippine waters, they had been 
furnishing money and supplies to the vessels’ officers 
and crews. 

Suit for recovery was filed by Behn, Meyer & Co. 
against the Norddeutscher Lloyd Steamship Company, 
the Hamburg Amerika Line, the Deutsche-Australische 
Dampfschifts Gesellschaft and M. Jebsen, on February 
g, praying for the attachment of the vessels which were 
then owned by the defendants who had no other property 
in the Islands except the vessels. 

The defendant firms have their central office in 
Germany, and when the cases against them were called 
for hearing in Judge QOstrand’s court, they failed to 
appear and were consequently declared in default. 

The Hamburg Amerika Line owned the Suevia, 
Sambia, Sachsen and Lyemoon ; the Deutsche Gesell- — 
schaft, the Bochum, Elmshorn and Esslingen; the 
Norddeustcher, the Marudu, Mark, Borneo, Princess 
Alice, Rajah, Tuebingen, Andalusia, Darvel, Pong 
Tong, Coblenz and Tsingtau; and Jebsen, the Carl 
Diederichsen and the Johanne. 

As the defendants have no property in the Islands, 
it is believed that the only remedy left to Behn, Meyer 
& Co. will be to appeal to the German government for the 
execution of these judgments.—Vanila ( P. 1.) Times. 


Commercial and Financial Notes 


A New York Stock Exchange membership was 
sold during the latter part the September for G. $50,- 
000, the lowest figure for several years. 


Stephens, Paul and Company of Singapore have 
opened a branch office in Kobe at No. 8, Kobe Building, 
under the name of Paul Arathoon and Company. 
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When you Think 
Of China’s Richest Province, 
Think of 
SZECHWAN 
and you will also think of 
Widler & Company 
Chungking, West China. 
Born 1915—Still Existing. 


Nagano Prefecture, the chief silk producing region 
of Japan, is sending a delegation of commercial men to 
China, and the Peking Government has instructed all 


provincial governors and tuchuns to give the visitors 
every assistance. 


In 1914 China’s total production of gold was 
about 200,000 ozs.: 130,000 came from Manchuria 
and 60,000 ozs. from Outer Mongolia and the rest 
from, Chihli, Hunan, Shantung, Kansu, 


Szechuan, Kiangsi and Honan. 


‘The Nippon Yusen Kaisha, Starting this ‘aieih. 
is sending its mailboats to England via Panama, instead 
of via the Cape of Good Hope, the route via Suez 
having been abandoned Jong ago owing to the increased 


cost of coaling at Suez and also because of the danger | 


from submarines. 


As a result of the recent serious bean dispute at 
Dairen arising out of the question of quality and the 
amount of foreign matter mixed with the beans, one of 
the principal firms there is cleaning its beans by means 
of bucket-chain elevators equipped with an extra 
contrivance in the form of fans revolving automatically. 


The sale of the newly revised Japanese edition of 
the Bible has been stopped temporarily, owing to some 
little difficulty, after a number of copies had been put 
on sale and were altogether sold out. A number of reasons 
have been given, but the real one seems to be that a 


number of typographical errors have been discovered in 
the text. 


At the end of August there were 110,374 Japanese 
in South Manchuria, being an increase by about 7,000 


compared with the end of last year. The rate of 


increase has been more remarkable since April, the 
average monthly increase being about 1,000. The 
Japanese population in the district under the jurisdiction 
of the Dairen Civil Administration (Japanese) was 
44,497 at the end of August. 


Owing to the shortage of silver currency in the 
Philippines, the National Bank, acting under Govern- 
ment authority, recently contracted with the Government 
Printing Bureau to print several million peso and smaller 
notes. The Government ordered the arrest of all 
persons discounting paper currency, and is using coast 
guard vessels to patrol the coasts so as to prevent the 
exportation of silver pesos and bullion. Small coins 
are now being sold in the streets of Manila at a to 
per cent premium. 


REVIEW ‘ovember 3, 1917 
Chairman Kitchin of the Ways and Means 
Committee of U. S. Congress in opening the debate 
upon the $11,000,000,000 bond and certificate bill 
“put it up to the House” that the United States must 
finance the Allies. “They are no longer able to finance 
themselves,” he said. are. What are you going 
to do about it?’’ “J did not mean to state,’ said Mr. 
Kitchin, “that the peoples of the Entente nations would 
not fight if aid from the United States was denied but | 
wanted to say that they are taxed about all they can 
stand and that their governments must secure loans from 
the United States. “The advancement of cabal 
000 to the Allies therefore becomes imperative.’ 
Magazine of Wall Street. 


A vigorous denunciation of the operation of the 
Sherman anti-trust act as hampering the efforts of 
business men to aid the United States Government in 
prosecution of the war was made by Alba B. Johnson, 
President of the Baldwin Locomotive Works, of Phila- 
delphia, before the war convention of American business 
men recently held at Atlantic City. “If there is any 
one thing this war has demonstrated,” he said, “it is that 
the principle of the Sherman act will not stand the 
strain of war. The moment the stress of war comes 
to the nation we see this temple to be a false god over- 
turned. The Goverment itself is eliminating competi- 
tion, and has realized that business must be conducted 
on a basis of reasonable profit. The only way to reach 
that basis is by conferences among producers.’ 

The Shanghai agent of the China Mail Steamship 


Company, Ltd., calls our attention to a misstatement 


in an article, “The Future of Chinese Shipping,” 


reprinted in the Review October 27, 1917, from 
Shipping and Engineering, to the effect that the s.s. 
China flies the Chinese flag. As a matter of fact 
the China Mail S.S. Co. is an American company regis- 
tered in the State .of California, and both the s.s. 
China and s.s, Nanking fly the American flag, while 
the s.s. Nile flies the British flag.—lIt is apropes in this 
connection to state that the argument made by the 
editor of the said shipping journal, that China 1s very 
backward in ship management, is made all the stronger 
by this correction. Incidentally we may also state that 
Captain D’Oliveyra is at present in Hongkong and it 
is therefore impossible to get from him a personal ex- 
planation of how he allowed such a glaring mis- 
statement to be made in his usually accurate journal. 


Another incident showing the strength which 


Japanese are developing in the commercial life of Shang- 
hai occurred during the week, the Japanese-incorporated 
Shanghai Transportation Co., Ltd., with offices in the 
Mitsui Bishi Co.’s building in Szechuen road, took over 
the British-incorporated Kochien Transportation and 
Towboat Co., which recently liquidated. The Kochien 
Co. has not been very strong financially in recent years. 
It was founded by ao old British resident of Shanghai, 
who also conducts an auction business. This lighter- 
ing business, if properly conducted by a person who 
understands the management of Chinese boatmen and 
workingmen, is a most prohtable one, and in view of 
the advantage from a national point of view it is to a 
merchant to have the lightering of his goods done by a 
company of his own nationality, we particularly recom- 
mend to the American business community the ad- 
visability of either acquiring or forming such a com- 
pany with a view, particularly, to catering to the rapidly 
increasing American business of this port. 
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THE ORIENTAL 


LARGEST FOREIGN PRINTING OFFICE 
IN 


SHANGHAI 
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. VIEW OF THE ORIENTAL PRESS OFFICES AND WORKS 
NO ORDER IS TOO SMALL TO DESERVE OUR BEST 
ATTENTION OR TOO LARGE FOR OUR CAPACITY 


113-115 AVENUE EDWARD Vii 


TELEPHONE No. 356 


Pacific Mail Steamship Co. 
MAIL LINE 


Steamers—Ecuador, Venezuela, Colombia 
14,000 Tons. 


San Francisco-Shanghai 


VIA KOBE, YOKOHAMA AND HONOLULU 
ALSO MANILA AND HONGKONG. 


upper berths, one and two-berth state- 
rooms only. Safety of passengers our 
first consideration. 


Tickets interchangeable with T.K.K. and 
Canadian Pacific Ocean Services, Ltd. 


Further information regarding freight and passage apply to 


B. C, Haire, AGENT 


1-B NANKING ROAD, SHANGHAI. 
(PALACE HOTEL BLDG) TEL. 5056 


Modern Equipment—over-head fans, no — 


** Pacific 
SANITARY 


Products 


The use of sanitary plumbing is rapidly growing in Shang- 
hai and we are glad to be so closely associated with that 
rowth. 

The reat use of PACIFIC SANITARY MANUFACTUR- 
ING COMPANY PRODUCTS in the Orient is due to the 
high quality of the product. 

PACIFIC ‘Bie tha th lavatories and torlets have three coats 
of enamel backed on an iron base that is selected and 
tested as the metals of an automobile. 

It is well-known m the United States that the minerals 
entering into PACIFIC WARE enamel are the best 
obtainable. 

Every architect in Shanghai knows these facts. Ask him 
to specify PACIFIC products. 


AMERICAN SALES CORPORATION 
IMPORTERS & EXPORTERS. 
North China Ins. Bldg.—Szechuen and 
Kiukiang Roads Telephone No. 1437. 


G. MORSE-—General Manager. 
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THE BANK OF CHINA 


GOVERNMENT BANK 


(Specially authorised hy Presidential Mandate of 15th April) 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL : $60,000,000.00 PAID UP CAPITAL: $10,000,000.00 


HEAD OFFICE: PEKING 


Branches and Sub-Branches: 


| PEKING, Kalgen, Sanfang, Pahsien, Lutai, Chohsien, Miyun, 
 Tsinghsibsien, Tungchow, Haitien. TIENTSIN, Paotingiu, 
_ Shuntehfu, Lwanhsien, Tangshan, Tsanhsien, Chihsien, | 
| Tzechow, Potochen, Shihkiachwang. HANKOW, Ichang, | 
Shash, Wusuen. CHANGSIIA, NANKING, Soochow, Ching- 
_ kiang, Yanchow,' Tsingkiangpo, Wusih, Hsuchowfu, Siakwan, 
ANKING, Panfow, Tatung, Luichow, Suan- 
| chang, Tsongyan, Yunchow, Wuyih, Pochow. TSINANFU, | 
| Tsingtao, Chefoo, Teanghsien, Tsining, Ckowtsun, Waiming _ 
(Wutung), Linshi, Weihsien, Lingsiahsien, Taianfu, Sang- 
yuan, Lungkow, Yehsien, Jaohsien. KAIFENG, Pkinetek, | 
Hse (Lewanhe), Chowkiakow, Yuhsien (Yuchow) | 
Kweite, Taokow, Honanfu. CHANGCHUN, Antung. Chin- | 
hsien (Chinchowfu), Dalny, Harbin, Hulan, Kirin, Kunchuling, | 


Tiehling, Tsitsihar, Sinminfu, Herhe, Tionan, Luishowying, 
Liaoyang, Kwangning, Kaiping, Tsangho, Payien, Suihah 
Takushan, Tatungo, Ninkuta. FOOCHOW, Amoy, Santuao, 

Nanktang, Siahankia, Lungen, Changchowfu, Pucheng, Yen- 
ingfu, Chuanchowfu, Kienao, CANTON, Swatow, Kongmoon, | 

hiuchow, Kiungchow, Namyung, Pakhei, Hokow, Taileung, 
Paksha, Shiuhing, Howlik. HANGCHOW, Haimen, Huchow- t 
fu, Kashing, Lanchi, Ningpo, Shaohingfu, Wenchow. TAI- | 
YUANFU, Kweihwating, Sinkianshien, Yuncheng, Paotchen, | 
Fenchen. CHUNKING, Tzeliutsing, Luchow, Chentu, Wang- 

bsien, SIANFU, Sanyuanhsien, Tungkwan, | 
Hanchunfu, Tenshe, Shanghe. NANCHANG, Kiukiang, } 
Kanchow, Yunchow, Kianfu, Kintehchen. | 


SHANGHAI BRANCH, 3, Hankow Road F 
Interest allowed on carrent accounts and fixed deposits. Terms on 
application, Every description of banking business transacted: loans 

on approved securitics. Special facilities for Home exchange. 


The American Gold Embargo 
From The New York Times 
The arbitrary regulation of exports of gold from 
the United States is criticised because it is not consist- 
ent with the principles by which the movement is 


controlled in normal times. When times are normal 


again, the old principles will regain their force, and will 
be applied again, no doubt. Meanwhile, the practical 
thing to do is to recognize that present conditions are 
abnormal, and to accommodate ourselves to conditions 
which we cannot control. Not even Germany could 
believe that we are obstructing the export of gold 
because of it is scant supply, present or anticipated, or that 
we would not meet every demand upon us for gold 
which is based upon legitimate trade. 

More than one nation has deposits of gold here 
earmarked for use and counted as though it were at 
home. This week $2,000,000 was added to such 
special deposits. It would be folly to do anything 
calculated to check the tendency to regard this country 
as the safest place of deposit for foreign resources. 
The reason for the obstruction to the movement of 
gold is that it does not reflect legitimate dealings in 
either trade or finance. For that reason the movement 
could not be controlled by the regulation of the moncy 
market. No increase of interest could ‘correct the ex- 
changes” under present conditions because the bulk of 
the world’s trade is now done in paper and credit, and 
responds to influences above commercial considerations. 
Nothing is more gratifying than the failure of the money 
market to rise to such extortionate rates as those which 
formerly caused gold to move to this market, or prevented 


Liaoyuanchow, Mukden, Newchang, Shanghaikwan, Sifeng, i 
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its departure from us. Nothing could affect the legitimate 
movement of the exchanges now except a supply of 
shipping or an increased movement of goods which are 
in scanty supply everywhere. 

If gold moves now, it. is presumptively on orders 
of those who are not trading directly with us, and who 
fall under suspicion of being willing, if not desirous, to 
assist our enemies. There are objections to even expert 
and patriotic control of gold movements. For example, 
if we forbid gold to move to any country, that country 
can forbid gold to come to us. Suspension of payments 
is a game two can play at. Also obstruction to the 
movement of gold may find reflection in disturbance of 
trade. Thus, when we embargoed steel for Japan, there 
was a legitimate demand for gold for Japan. If we did 
not pay our balance in steel we had to pay it in gold. The 
abnormality of the present situation is shown by the fact 
that there are several nations which are obstructing the 
inflow of gold, of which they have too much, in order 
to stimulate the import of goods which are in scanty 
supply. The reverse of this is scen in the case of 


_ Germany, which is compelled to spend gold to get goods, 


because neighbors in their trade with her will not accept 
the sort of money which circulates in Kaiserland. ‘The 
time will come to part with our gold. Then it will buy 
for us more than it will buy now. 

The visible supply of gold was never so great as 


now everywhere, even in the countries whose banks 


hoard it so that it has gone out of international use. 
Within themselves most countries use paper. We arc 
the only people who hold gold so cheap that we use it 


-as pocket money, and do not even gather it into banks. 
It will be different when the world’s visible supply of _ . 


gold is again in the world’s service. Then its move- 
ment will be free, in accordance with trade movements. 
No one then will obstruct its going from here, for it 
will not go unless we receive something which we pre- 
fer to gold. The conditions under which we impose 
artificial restraint upon its movement now may be 
regretted, but not the fact. Conhdence may be felt 
that discretion controls. the restriction, and it is a duty 
rather to uphold those responsible for the policy than to 
criticise them. | 


New Books and 


Publications 


An American Woman in Manchuria 

Pioneering Where The World is Old, by Alice 
Tisdale. New York: Henry Halt and Company. U.S. 
$7.50 net. 


This book was written because one man and one 
woman,. sent to the frontier of China on business, 
discovered for themselves the power and joy in primitive 
living. While still under the spell of the vitality of the 
experiences, Alice Tisdale has written of the happen- 
ings of her life in Manchuria. She has told of bandit 
raids, of hand to hand struggles with rough nature, of 
frontier lonelinesss and of frontier home making in 
order that others may rejoice in these happenings as she 
and her husband have done. She believes that the 
spirit of youth and adventure lives in many an American 
chained to a desk or working within sound of factory 
machinery. To such, she has written, with no attempt 
to instruct, but with the desire to make live before 
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their eyes the primitive and the elemental in order that 
once seen, they will insist that their lives shall not be 
governed entirely by the conventionalities of modern 
civilization. 

Mrs. Tisdale and her husband travel like true 
pilgrims, with light hearts and few possessions. Their 
‘« Pullman” is a bullock-cart, with rounded top, latticed 
sides, open front, and plank bottom. Their route leads 
through boggy roads, infested by ex-brigands who have 
become farmers, and ex-farmers who have become 
brigands, and by unpaid soldiers who are a little of both. 
Such adventures as they have by the wayside and at 
their journeys’ ends! Such zest has he in the day’s 
work, and such delight has she in chronicling it that 
readers find the freshest of surprises when reading the 
story. Parts of this book have appeared in The 
Atlantic Monthly. 


A Layman’s Description of Japan 

_ Over Japan Way, by Alfred M. Hitchcock, head of 
the English Department, Hartford (Conn.) Public High 
School. New York: Henry Holt & Co. U.S. $2.00 net. 
When Mr. Hitchcock made a rather extended trip 

in Japan in 1916, his movements were free from 
restrictions, although it was war time; he moved about 
freely, saw what he was interested to see, and was not 
steered about. Although well supplied with letters of 
introduction, they were not presented till toward the 
end of his sojourn, after he had ranged up and down 
the country in his own way, and was ready to discuss 


his observations with officials and foreign residents of | 


long standing. | 

This book is a-‘modest, but sincere attempt of an 
American layman, with little experience as a journalist 
and none as an investigator or student of international 
affairs, to tell what he saw of Japan, its people and 
institutions, and what he thought of them. 


The result isa delightful book of travel with much | 


shrewd and humorous comment and_ observation, 
perhaps more interesting for most Americans than the 
work of a professional journalist looking for “ features ” 
or of the investigator straining his eyes for facts. 


Alan Seeger’s Poems 

Works of a gifted young American poet who recently was 
killed in action in France. Constable and Company, N. 
Y.; Edward Evans &F Sons, Shanghai. Mex. $2.50. 

This book contains the undesigned, but all the 
more spontaneous and authentic, biography of a very 
rare spirit. It contains the record of a short life into 
which was crowded far more of keen experience and 
high aspiration—of the thrill of sense and the rapture of 
soul—than it is given to most men, even of high vitality, 
to extract from the life of twice the length. Alan 
Seeger had barely passed his twenty-eighth birthday, 
when, charging up to the German trenches on the field 
of Belloy-en-Santerre, his escouade of the Foreign Legion 
was caught itn a deadly flurry of machine-gun fire, and 
he fell, with most of his comrades, on the blood-stained 
but re-conquered soil. To his friends the loss was 
grievous; to literature it was—we shall never know how 
great, but assuredly not small. 


At the Shanghai Hotels 


The following guests have registered at the Astor House Hotel during 
the week: J. D. Main, Hangchow:, Mr. and Mrs. E. J. Parker, Kobe; 
A. E. Marker, Hankow; Miss B. Seaton, New York; R. Traynon, New 
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“The Spirit of— — 
the Modern World— © 


: Is Found in its Best Literature.’’ 


RUPERT BROOKE’S—Collected Poems, .....-. $2.50 


Young poet, dying on active service on the 
Mediterranean, who stirrcd all England. — | 


ALAN SEEGER’S—Poems, 2.50 


Young American poet, recently killed in a 
charge on the German trenches 


JOHN MASEFIELD—Salt Water Poems & 
Beautifully illustrated by Charles Pears. i 


OTHER COLLECTIONS OF CONTEMPORARY 
| POEMS. | 


BRILLIANT & STRIKING ESSAYS ON 
THINKERS & WRITERS OF TO-DAY 


SLOSSON—Six Major Prophets 3.00 | 
Shaw, Wells, Chesterton, Schiller, Dewey, 
Eucken. 

POW Y’S—Suspended Judgements, 4.00 H 
From Montaigne & Maupassant to James & } 
Wilde. | 

WYATT—Great Companions, .. 3.00 

PHELPS—Essays on Russian Novelists .........-+. 3.00 

LOWELL’S—Six French Poets, 5.00 

MOORE—Incense & Iconoclasm. 3.00 | 

HUNEKER—lIvory Apes & Peacocks, 3.00 | 


Edward Evans & Sons, Ltd. 
Shanghai. 


30 N. Szechuen Road and 28 Nanking Road. ) 


if 


York; C. §. Lanning, Pittsburgh; E. Hilton, Portland; R. R. Rosburgh, 
Hongkong; Mr. and Mrs. W. B. Duff, Hongkong; F. Coleman, London; 
J. N. Botick, Hongkong; Mr. and Mrs, F. Shipman, Sydney; Miss F. 
French, New Zealand; Miss Macfarland, Australia; L. Nelson, Australia; 
E. Black, Australia; N. Black, Australia; L. Wills, Australia; J. N. Parker, 
New York; Mr. and Mrs. W. Crowle, Australia; L. V. Lang, Vladivostock; 
B. Bunwell, New York; Wm. T. Cilton, Kobe; Mr. and Mrs. J. Besnard, 
Kobe; R. E. Manders, Hongkong; C. Chapman, Manila; Mrs. S. Stevens: 
H. Pearman, Singapore; Capt. Sydney Smith, Singapore; A. R. Horne, 
Singapore; Capt. J. H. Barnson, Peking; Mr. and Mrs. Castis; H. 
Teramshi, Nanking; A. B. Humphrey, Kobe; H. L. Hees, Toronto; Mr. 
and Mrs. G. B. Williams, New York; H. R. Winnsott, New York; Dr. 
Sandison, London; Mrs. R. A. Foulks, San Francisco; Lloyd Bland, New 
York; Mr. and Mrs. G. C. Freedgen, New York; Lloyd Bland, New York; 
H. A. Menjon, Hangchow; H, A. Irwin, New York; Miss M. S. Palmer, 
New York; T. P.. McAran, Singapore; Mr. and Mrs. Strange, Wuhu; 
Miss Nesfield, Wuhu; T. Kawamura, Hankow; A. L. Troy, Shanghai. 
The following guests have registered at the Palace Hotel during the 
week: H. T. Bradley, Tsingtau; Mr. and Mrs. W. Little; H. S. Jacobson, 
Hankow; T. K. Toeng; A. Forbes, Hongkong; Mrs. Marryet; D. L. W. 
Williams, Hongkong; Mr, and Mrs. W. F. Cary, Canton; J. Cameron; G. 


Stoll; Mrs. G. Sankin and son, Hankow; Miss K. Steelman; Mr. and Mrs. 


H. A. Quartley; Mrs. A. F. Hagen, Singapore; D. A. Johnston, Peking; 
. L. Hamilton; T. S$. Killan; C. O. Gravenharsh, Nanking; E. Mallank; 
S. G. Wilkinson, Nanking; Mrs. A. Ballot, London; Mr. and Mrs. C. C. 
Burgess, Singapore; Mr. and Mrs. Roche, Safuca; J. Ruchuck, England; 
H. M. Richards, London; A. L. Bungey, Peking; A. Duncan; Mr. and 
Mrs. C. W. Carter, San Francisco; F. Carter, San Francisco; Mr. and Mrs. 
J. B. Patton, New York; H. S. Ordhans, Tientsin. J. L. Rodgers, Wash- 
ington, D. C; G. de Jurorant, Paris; Mrs. F. G. Soronds, London; H. P. 
Chutgean, New York; Mrs. J. Septic, Hankow; Miss C. Carneiro; M. 
Bonnevey; Kim: Chin;Mr. and Mrs. G. Pellet; W. Fog; Dr. Benort. 

The following guests have registered at the Grand Hotel Kalee during 
the week; R. Joseph; Mr, and Mrs, Timbrell, Tsingtau; Mizoguchi, Hong- 
kong. Mr. and Mrs, J. }. Simon & Son, Mr. and Mrs. H. H. Jobson, 
Peking; F. B. de Lacy Kashing; Geo. B. Campbell, Tsingtau; Young; A. 
Dockurry, London; J. S. Wereschagin, Harbin; Miss A. Michnevitch, 
Harbin; Miss W. Rabisch, Harbin; Mrs. Hundresser, Harbin; S. P. 
Tserentschikoff Harbin; Miss G. legel, Harbin; O. Paulin, Harbin; E. V. 
Jessen, Harbin; E. V. Wheldon, Moukden; Miss M. M. Paterson; E. 
Maddisen; Miss Maddisen; R. L. Elmer; L. D. Cooper, Harbin; H. 
Scharbaton, Vladisvotock; Marick; Mr. and Mrs. R. S. Lunt; R. 
Jespersen; Miss P. W. Babon, Chinkiang; Paul E. Borden, Dairen; Jmuller, 
Singapore; Paul Jensen; $. Frederickson; B. A. Andersen; Miss Grant, 
Hangchow. 
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What They Say in America 


From The Lumber Trade “fournal 


A welcome recent arrival at the office of the Lum- 
ber Trade Journal (New Orleans, La.) is Mitiarp’s 
REviEW, published by the Millard Publishing Co., No, 
113 Avenue Edward VII, Shanghai, China, with 
Thomas F, Millard as editor. . The company is an 
American corporation, and the Review, which is a 
weekly magazine, is an able exponent of American 
interests in Shanghai, and in China generally. Its 
columns contain a comprehensive and intelligent outline 
of current events in China, treated with special re- 
ference to the American standpoint and calculated to be 
of interest to the American reader, and of peculiar 
value to those interested in Chinese trade. A striking 
feature is the manner in which it reflects the patriotism 
of American residents in China, an instance of which is 
evidenced by the action of the American Census 
Committee in the taking of a census of all American 
citizens in Shanghai and vicinity, with a view to making 
their services. available in support of the war. 


From the Rev. J. W. Bashford, Bishop of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church of China, (now in America.) 
Enclosed please find my personal check. Please 
use it in sending the paper for the coming year to 
myself at 150 Fifth Avenue, N. Y.; a copy to the 
Christian Advocate, New York; Northwestern Christian 
Advocate, Chicago; Zion’s Herald, Boston; California 
Christian Advocate, San Francisco; Western Christian 
Advocate, Cincinnati, Ohio; and the Central Christian 


Advocate, Kansas City, Mo. I rejoice in the fine work 
you are doing. 


From G. E. Stechert &§ Co., New York. Magazine Agency, 
We have orders for MILtarn’s Review from the 

following: New York Public Library, Library of 

Congress, Free Public Library of Newark, N. J., 

University of Indiana Library, and Rice Institute 

Library of Texas. 


From L. E. McLachlin, International Committee, Young 
Men’s Christian Association of New York. 


Allow me to express my congratulations on the 
appearance of your magazine and | hope for it a large 
field of usefullness. Enclosed please find my check 
covering subscription. 


From H. G. King, University of Michigan. 
Mitrarp’s Review has been recommended to me 
by Prof. Stanley K. Hornbeck, who lectured here at 
the University on “America and the Far East 


Diplomatic Relations. Herewith my money order for 
subscription. 


From Viele, Blackwell & Buck, Exporters, Im porters,” 
Engineers and Contr New York 


We enclose herewith money order for which 
please enter our subscription to MILLARD’s Review for 
one year. 


From John Fryer, Berkeley, California. 


I always like to hear both sides of the question 
and as you seem to take quite a different position with 
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regard to Chinese affairs, to what I have been 
accustomend to reading in other periodicals, I venture 
to send you my name as a subscriber for one year 
commencing with the first number so that I may keep 
your Review always on file. I used to write for the 
North China Herald and also for the Celestial Empire 
many years ago when living in Shanghai and therefore 
shall be able to appreciate your REVIEW more 
thoroughly than any one who has never been in the 
Orient. 
Embassy of the United States of America, 
Mexico City, Mexico. 


_Embassador Fletcher has requested me to enclose 


herewith his check for one year’s subscription to your 
REVIEW. 
* * x * * 


From Mail Orderly, U. 8. S. Brooklyn at Sea. 


The copies of MiLtarp’s Review were read by | 


myself and a great many of the men of the ship with 
the greatest of interest. It is indeed a treat to be able 
to get in one little concise and to the point magazine 
the ideas and opinions of one so versed in the customs 
and people of the Orient. 


From American International Corporation, 120 


Broadway, New York. 


We enclose our check on the National City Bank | 


of New York in payment of one year’s subscription to 
MiLiarps Review. 
* * * x * 


From Librarian, Guaranty Trust Company of New York. 


We have subscribed for your Rsview, which is on 
file in our library. Now will you please give us a list 
of the leading newspapers published in the Far East 
and also a list of the authoritative books dealing with 
this subject. | 


From Hon. Chase 8. Osborn, Former Governor of Michigan. 


Review appeals to me strongly. It is 
a well written publication. I am impressed with its 
profound treatment of all subjects. It should have a 
large circulation in the United States, I fear there are 
not many in America who realize the deep concern that 


should be oursin Chinese matters. Perhaps | emphasize — 
this because I have visited China several times and have 


a particular personal interest in that country. 
Mitvarn’s Review would be a valuable publication 

anywhere and to have come out of China, as it does, 

seems to me to be most unusual and highly creditable. 


Do Business b 


It’s profitable, with accurate 
Our ca contains vita Information ea Mail 
Ad quantity on 
cational meiling 999, Mem Such as: 
War Materia) Mfrs. ealth 


prices and samples of fac-simile letters. 
Have us write or revise your Sales Letters. 


Ross Gould, 1039 Olive St. St Louis, U 5. A. 


Ross-Gould 
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America and China Are 


In the War 


The kind of war we wage, and 
the kind of peace it brings — 


both depend finally on the kind of thinking we—and our allies— 


do in the crucial months and years to come. Opinion is no longer 


a matter of dinner-table conversation. It is a relentless necessity— 
a necessity that war only intensifies. For public opinion, which is 
your opinion and mine and our neighbors’ in the melting pot 
continues to be the motive power of democracy. War, and the 


sacrifices war imposes, must not be permitted to impair this ultimate 
source of democratic strength. 


The foremost aim of Millard‘s Review at this time is to contribute 
what it may to the maintenance between China and America of a 
responsible and discriminating public opinion. It is not agreement 
we ask. That is of small consequencz. The important thing is 
that those who have it in them to lead public opinion in China and 
inform America about affairs in China should have at hand a 
searching commentator on public policy. 


The subscription price is, yearly, fifty-two issues, Mex. Ten 
dollars in advance, postage included, in China and the Far East. 
In the United States Five dollars, U. S. currency. Remittance 
from other countries can be made by international money order. 


~ 


—— Tear out along this line and mail today to MILLARD’S REVIEW, 113 Avenue Edward,VII, Shanghai, China. —— 


MILLARD’S REVIEW 
113 AVENUE EDWARD VII 


OcToBER-—- 
SHANGHAI. | 


~-IQ17. 


Please send MILLAKD'S REVIEW to the address given below. Herewith, please 
find check covering subscription prise. 
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- Six, eight or ten volts. 


you press the 
the Bell Will Ring 


after you have in- 


stalled one of the 


Western 


BELL RINGING TRANSFORMERS. 


expensive little device that is used 
The amount of current 


l Batt 
used is so small it in place of dry Batteries to operate 


bells, and door-openers. 


T i is to the lighting clreuit reduces 
bell 


every time you irene it: -There are no moving parts 


the voltage $0 that your WILL ring 


to ojl or wear out and nothing to be renewed. 


Tt reqfires no attention and will last indefinitely. 


Your local dealer should be able to 
supply you. If not please address 


"WESTERN ‘ELECT RIC CO., INC, 


UNION. BUILDING, SHANGHAI. CABLE ADDRESS, MICROPHONE, SHAN GHAI. si 


‘This is a compact, attractive and in- 
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